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PREFACE 


I SHALL always regard it as one of the great pleasures 
and privileges of my life to have known the late 
Bishop of Aberdeen with a certain intimacy during 
the closing years of his long life. 

I received from him most kindly hospitality when 
I visited Scotland in 1904 and 1913. On the former 
occasion he took me to see the pride of his heart, 
Blairs College, conveying me thither in one of the 
earliest types of motor-cars, driven by his Lordship ; 
and I remember how, after a somewhat fearsome 
journey, the car stopped abruptly at about twenty 
yards from the front door of the College, and re- 
solutely refused to convey us further, much to the 
chagrin of the Bishop, who had prided himself on a 
triumphant arrival. But the incident brought out 
wonderfully the still youthful courage and the un- 
daunted optimism which were so characteristic of 
him. 

In 1906 we were in the throes of the Education 
Bill introduced by Mr. Birrell, and I arranged a 
meeting of protest to be held in the Albert Hall on 
5th May. As soon as the meeting was announced, 
the Bishop wrote: ‘‘Can I help? shall I send you a 
letter, or shall I come myself?’’ He came; and 
thereby, to our lasting gratitude, associated Scotland 
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with England in that memorable gathering which 
contributed so much to the defeat of the flagrantly 
unjust proposals of the then Liberal Government. 

The Bishop took a prominent part in the great 
Eucharistic Congress, held in Westminster, in Sep- 
tember 1908. Together we journeyed to Malta for 
the similar Congress celebrated in that most truly 
Catholic island in 1913. Thus I came to know him 
well; and to know him was to esteem and love him. 
There was no mistaking his large-hearted charity, 
his widespread interest in the concerns of the 
Catholic Church at home and abroad, his humorous 
understanding of all that was taking place, his simple 
faith, his deep and true piety. 

Such a life ought not to lack a permanent record. 
All the Bishop’s friends, his brethren in the Epis- 
copate, his clergy, and, indeed, all who care to know 
about the work which God is ever doing by means 
of those who hearken to His voice, will join with me 
in offering most sincere thanks to the gifted writer 
of this lifelike sketch of A Highland Bishop. 


FRANCIS CARDINAL BOURNE, 
Archbishop of Westminster. 


Feast of S. Teresa of Lisieux, 
3rd October 1927. 
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WuatT the wisest of men said of books in general 
may be said in these days of biographies in particular : 
that of the making of them there isno end. We may 
trace this eagerness on the part of authors to put on 
record the histories of great men, and the readiness 
with which the public receives them, partly to 
curiosity and partly to an instinct, that of hero- 
worship, which is latent in all men, though many 
may never be aware of its existence. It is not neces- 
sary for the success of a biography that the subject 
of it should be in the very front rank, whether as 
soldier, politician or saint. Nevertheless, if a man’s 
career—soldier or saint—has gone to the making of 
history, the fact adds very much to the interest of his 
life ; for such lives leave a stamp on the memory 
such as no other form of narrative succeeds in doing. 

To give a single instance: how many people are 
there who could give a clear and correct sketch of 
the Saxon and Danish wars and dynasties off-hand ? 
And yet who so ignorant as not to recall the ad- 
ventures of Alfred the Great, legislator and sage, 
when fleeing from his enemies? Or who could 
forget the division of his time, faithfully recorded by 
his chronicler, which puts us to shame in these 
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lives which may be written in the justifiable hope 
that they will not be without interest to the reader ; 
such as the history of men or women who have done 
good and useful work in their generation, and who 
have used their influence and their gifts in the 
greatest of all causes—that is, for God’s glory and 
the good of man. Of such it may be said :— 


Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 


1 think we might, without fear of contradiction, 
place the Right Reverend A‘neas Chisholm, LL.D., 
late Bishop of Aberdeen, in that category. His 
Vicar-general, who was also an intimate friend, when 
preaching on the Sunday after his funeral, said he 
found a key-note to his life in the words of Solomon, 
“He shall not much remember the days of his life 
because God entertaineth his heart with delight ” 
‘(Eccles. v. 19). He goes on to say that “‘ the Bishop’s 
life, it seems to me, was a life of joy in the gifts of 
God, joy in the gifts which God had bestowed upon 
him ; joy in the natural works of God ; joy in recog- 
nising and emphasizing the good in his fellow-men ; 
joy in radiating upon others the optimism and 
enthusiasm of his own temperament. His natural 
bent was to judge kindly, to ignore faults and 
weaknesses and errors, to seize upon and to work 
upon what was noble and straight and generous in 
those around him. 

“ Grafted on that natural character there was the 
growth of Divine charity, the charity which is 
‘ patient, is kind, dealeth not perversely ; thinketh 
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no evil, which rejoices with the truth, beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things’ 
(r Cor. xiii. 4, 5). Not that it could be said of him 
that he took men at their face value. He was too 
shrewd to doso. But he had an intuition and extra- 
ordinarily quick perception of the latent good in 
men; and that faculty, enlightened by the grace 
of God, the charity of the Holy Ghost, gave him 
the greatest power over the souls of men. He revelled 
in the manifold goodness of his fellow-men. He 
trusted men because of that goodness.” 

It was in this spirit of kindliness, and tolerance, 
and belief in the latent good of all men that Bishop 
Chisholm spent the fifty-nine years of his sacred 
ministry, and witnessed, not as an uninterested 
spectator, but as one keenly alive to all that was 
going on, the great changes that took place during 
that space of time. A gradual breaking down of 
prejudice against their Catholic fellow-citizens which 
Presbyterians had built up on age-long misrepre- 
sentations of the Church’s doctrines ranks as a 
prominent feature among these changes. To realise 
this we have only to call to mind that there must 
have been a considerable number of people alive in 
1836 who remembered the destruction by fire of a 
chapel and presbytery, built by Bishop Hay in 
Edinburgh in 1779, by an infuriated mob. This was 
followed in 1780 by the Gordon riots, when neither 
the person nor property of Catholics was safe, north 
as well as south of the Tweed. In 1793 Catholics 
were relieved of some of the most vexatious of the 
penal laws; but they were still at a considerable 
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disadvantage in almost all respects compared with 
the members of other Churches. At the time of 
Bishop Chisholm’s birth (1836) these disadvantages 
were still in force. They were marked down as 
people unfit for places of trust ; proprietors refused 
them as tenants, masters and mistresses as servants. 
Their doctrines, or what was imagined to be their 
doctrines, were denounced from the pulpit ; in short, 
they were a butt for all. Tirades against Romanism 
were part of a minister’s stock-in-trade, and served, 
by the contrast he drew between the purity of the 
doctrines held by the Kirk, and the corruptions of 
Rome, to emphasize the beauty of the former. Such 
displays of eloquence, however, were sometimes 
intentionally, or unintentionally (one wonders which), 
a source of joy to members of the congregation gifted 
with a sense of humour. The following is an instance 
of this. A minister was preaching somewhere in the 
south of Scotland on a sultry afternoon in July. His 
theme was the iniquities of the Scarlet Woman, and 
the Apocalypse provided him with numbers of 
appropriate texts. But the day was hot, snores 
quickly suppressed by neighbours or watchful 
parents, and yet sufficiently audible, could be heard 
in different parts of the building. Sleepy flies buzzed 
against the window panes, and what is more slumber- 
inducing than a sleepy buzz? A big blue-bottle 
was constantly settling on the minister’s nose, and as 
constantly was brushed away—it gave him his 
opportunity of finishing with a spirited peroration. 
“Ma brethren,” he said, “ Papists have no more 
chance of escaping eternal perdeetion than this 
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fly has of escaping from my hand!” He made a 
desperate grab, but the fly eluded him. Opening 
his empty hand he looked at it with sad surprise 
and ejaculated, ‘‘ Maybe after a’ there’s a chance 
for the puir Roman Catholics.””} 

Abraham Lincoln, who was remarkable for a 
quality to which his countrymen have given the 
name of “‘horse-sense,” said that a man may be 
fooled for all his life, and that all the world may be 
fooled for a time, but that it is impossible for all 
the world to be fooled for all the time. And this 
applies in a striking manner to the prejudices against 
Catholicism in this country. Many men, no doubt, 
have gone to their death-beds believing that Catholics 
worship images; that the three hundred or more 
days’ indulgence which they may have seen attached 
to certain prayers means permission to sin for such 
a number of days; and that Henry VIII in con- 
fiscating and destroying monasteries at the time of 
the Reformation did well in abolishing what were 
dens of iniquity. And all the world believed it for 
a time. For was it not a tradition sedulously kept 
up and handed down from generation to generation ? 
Did not the popular literature of the day, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, and many 
others disseminate the fables in forms and language 
which have retained their attraction even to the 
present day? In spite, however, of what may be 
called an implanted bias against the Catholic Church, 
even the most violent of its opponents cannot deny 
that it has made steady progress of late years; a 
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progress which has kept pace with the spread of 
enlightenment on that as on every question.1 In 
short, what Tertullian said of it in the third century 
applies equally to our own, that “the Christian 
cause dreads nothing but condemnation without 
investigation.” 

This change in public opinion towards Catholicism 
may be attributed to various causes, but the result 
has been that a gradual growth to the light has taken 
place with regard to the knowledge of its tenets 
in the last half-century or more; also that Catholics 
are now allowed a fair hearing and privileges which 
before were denied to them. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Bishop Chisholm should have been 
urged by his friends to put his reminiscences on 
paper of those eventful years, for not only was he in 
the movement, but he took an active share in all 
that led to it or was concerned in it. Perhaps the 
appeal was made too late. He was then an old man. 
He suffered during the latter part of his life from a 
weak heart, and the necessary affairs of his diocese 
absorbed the little strength he had left. Accordingly, 
though he made a beginning, nothing came of it, and 
ultimately he destroyed the few chapters he had 
written. The following memoir has been written 
in the hope that it will supply that want. The 
writer’s plea for undertaking the task is that her 
acquaintance with Bishop Chisholm dates from the 
year 1867, when he, with other friends and neigh- 
bours, welcomed her and her husband on their 
return home after their marriage. And this inter- 
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course was kept up by correspondence and inter- 
views at longer or shorter intervals till the year 1917, 
when, six months before his death he preached on 
the occasion of her profession as a religious of the 
Order of the Visitation. A still greater justification 
may be found in the circumstance that she learnt 
nearly every anecdote related in this little memoir 
from Bishop Chisholm’s own lips, and, with the 
assistance of kind friends, she has done her utmost 
to transmit them with all truth and fidelity. Her 
grateful acknowledgments are specially due to Mgr. 
Meany, V.G., without whose kind help and encourage- 
ment the book would never have been written ; 
also to Mrs. Valentine, Bishop Chisholm’s niece, to 
Mgr. M‘Gregor, to Canon M‘Bain, to Mr. John 
Craigen, to the Rev. Mother and Community of the 
Sacred Heart Convent at Aberdeen, and to the Rev. 
Mother of the same Order in Malta, 
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CHAPTER I 


Le ciel est pour ceux qui y pensent.—JOUBERT. 


ZENEAS CHISHOLM was the third son of Colin Chisholm 
and of his wife, Margaret Macdonald, of Glenaladale,1 
He was born on 26th June 1836. Colin came from 
Strathglass, and took up the profession of solicitor 
in Inverness. He was one of the last representatives 
of his branch of the Chisholms of Knockfin; a 
family who traced their descent from Alexander, 
seventeenth chief of the clan, and his wife, who 
belonged to the family of M‘Kenzie, of Gairloch. 
The Chisholms were of Norman origin, and bore 
originally the name of de Chisholme. Mention is 
made of John de Chisholme in 1254 in a Bull of 
Pope Alexander IV, which is still extant. The 
family were then settled in Roxburghshire, and 
members of it and their descendants possessed land 
there as well as in other Border counties. Sir Robert 
de Chisholme fought and was taken prisoner in the 
battle of Neville’s Cross in 1346. He married Anne, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Robert Lauder, Constable 
of Urquhart Castle on Loch Ness, and from them 
1 J7Eneas Chisholm was descended on the maternal side from 
the Macdonald of Glenaladale, on whose property of Glenfinnan 
Prince Charlie landed when he started his campaign of the ’45, 
and where he first raised his standard. Glenaladale was among 
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the Chisholms of the north are descended, many of 
whom settled ultimately in Strathglass. Colin 
Chisholm was one of these. He took his patronymic 
of Knockfin from a district in Strathglass, and was 
a man of considerable wealth, as is proved by the 
fact that in 1677 he paid his brother Alexander, who 
had succeeded to the Chisholm estates and chiefship, 
the sum of 12,000 merks for a wadset of Knockfin. 
According to the local tradition he was the first in 
those parts to start cattle-droving, and he made his 
fortune by it. Unfortunately it brought upon him 
the notice of the men of Lochaber, who were noted 
in those days for their lawlessness and practice of 
“lifting cattle.” 

Trusting to their numbers they made a descent 
on the fertile strath with a view, chroniclers state, 
of taking possession of the land as well as the herds 
of its owners. Colin Chisholm took the command 
of the men of Strathglass and prepared to meet the 
foe; and so masterly, we are told, was the disposi- 
tion he made of his forces that he utterly routed 
them, killing many and putting the remainder to 
flight. 

A story is related of the raiders which is very 
characteristic of the days in which they lived. We 
read that in their flight they came across an old 
woman hiding behind the trees with a little boy, 
whom she was evidently trying to conceal. One of 
the men took hold of the child, and when the faith- 
ful guardian implored him to spare his life as he was 
a son of Chisholm of Knockfin, he answered, ‘‘ No 
fear of him. I will take care of him, and he may 
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have to take care of me till I get clear of the Strath- 
glass woods,” saying this he lifted him on to his 
shoulder. ‘‘ He is the safest tunic I can get till the 
night comes,” he said. The nurse was told to follow 
them, and when they got beyond risk of pursuit 
the boy was handed back to her unhurt. 

But that is not the only claim Colin of Knockfin 
has to be held in remembrance by posterity. He 
proved that besides courage in the field he did not 
lack a courage that entitles him to much higher 
praise—that of his convictions. For, in spite of the 
odium with which the Catholic religion was then 
held, and the certainty that he would draw upon 
himself the persecution of the dominant sect, he 
returned with many of his clansmen to the practice 
of a Faith which he and they had probably never 
wholly abandoned. It is possibly owing to this 
conversion and to the circumstance that since that 
time Strathglass has never been without a priest 
and some sort of shelter in which the Holy Sacrifice 
could be offered up, that the Chisholm clan shares 
with the Macdonald the distinction of being amongst 
the most Catholic of the Highland clans. 

That the inhabitants of the Highland glens of 
Scotland retained their loyalty to the ancient re- 
ligion long after the greater number of their fellow- 
countrymen had renounced it is universally admitted. 
They owed this boon partly, no doubt, to their 
remoteness from civilized centres, also to the sim- 
plicity and innocence of their lives, as well as to the 
use of prayers which were handed down orally from 

1 History of the Chisholms, by D. Mackenzie, F.S.A.(Scot.). 
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gencration to generation, in which they professed 
their faith in all the great truths of Holy Church. 

Bishop Grant, when parish priest at Eskadale, took 
the following prayer, which he translated from Gaelic, 
from the mouth of John M‘Donald, of Eskadale, 
who was then ninety-nine years of age, and who had 
learnt it eighty years before from Donald M‘Gruar, 
of Strathglass, who was then seventy years old. 


Hail to Thee, O Body of Christ ; 

Hail to Thee, O King of Hosts ; 

Hail to Thee, O Gracious Godhead ; 

Hail to Thee, O true Manhood. 

As Thou wert pleased, O Christ, to come 

Under the cover of bread Thy whole Body, 
Heal my soul from every evil that is upon me now. 
Hail to Thee, Blood and Flesh ; 

Hail to Thee, food of grace ; 

Wash my sins in the Blood of Thy grace. 

Hail to Thee, both God and man ; 

Guard me from him that goeth about. 

May I receive Thee at the hour of death, 

O Trinity without end and without beginning, 
Neither let thy anger be upon me. 

Hail to Thee, true body born of Mary Virgin ; 
By Thy being pierced, shedding waves of blood, 
Holy Trinity, grant us Thy Sacraments 

To-day and at our death hour, and Amen. 


Little is known with any certainty about the state 
of religion in the Highlands at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, but there is strong reason to believe 
that one, or according to some accounts, two Jesuit 

-Fathers found their way to Strathglass between the 
years 1660 and 1680, and, having received a warm 
1 Appendix ITI, 
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welcome from Colin of Knockfin, settled there, 
and made it their headquarters in their mis- 
sionary labours. They opened two stations in the 
strath, one near Knockfin, which still bears the name 
of the Church field (Achadana heaglais), and the 
other at Clachan Comar, the ruined walls of which are 
still standing. A priest of the name of Macrae 
succeeded the Jesuits, and after him Fr. John Far- 
quharson, S.J., who was greatly beloved by all his 
people, and about whom many stories are told. He 
was a great collector of Gaelic poetry, and amongst 
these were a number which Macpherson afterwards 
gave to the world under the name of the Poems of 
Ossian. Unfortunately this collection, which was 
described as being a very large one, was destroyed 
by students at Douay, who, not understanding 
Gaelic, did not know its value. Fr. Farquharson, 
who was an excellent Gaelic scholar, “‘ frequently 
quoted the original passages of Ossian with remarks 
on the inferiority of Macpherson’s translation.’’? 

He was twice taken prisoner for the crime of 
saying Mass. The first time when he was clothed in 
sacerdotal vestments ready to begin Mass and sur- 
rounded by his parishioners, who would gladly have 
fought the soldiers and laid down their lives in his 
defence. So eager were they for the fray that Fr. 
Farquharson found it necessary to harangue them 
from the altar, and, drawing a line across the mud 
floor, he threatened them with instant excommuni- 


1 The Catholic Church in Scotland, from the suppression of the 
Hierarchy till the present time, by Revd. J. F. S. Gordon, D.D., 
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cation if they crossed it. He returned after a short 
imprisonment at Fort Augustus to Strathglass. But 
this time, taught by experience, he chose a wild and 
secluded spot in Glencannich, and there, sheltered 
by a huge boulder which concealed his retreat, he 
took up his abode with his brother, and another 
priest, Fr. A. Cameron. From this mountain eyrie 
he used to go and visit his people in the glens and 
administer the Sacraments to them, and those to 
whom the place of his concealment was known were 
able to find him there when they required his ser- 
vices. But such secrets are never kept for long, 
and one day Fr. Farquharson, who had that mys- 
terious gift called second-sight, told his companions 
that the soldiers were on their track and that they 
would do well to seek another hiding-place. In order 
to secure their retreat, he himself walked calmly 
down the road to meet his pursuers and gave himself 
up to them as their prisoner. This time he was 
transported to a penal settlement in Hanover. 
“The captain of the vessel which carried the priest 
to Hanover reminded Mr. John that he performed 
his duty by landing his prisoners, and would return 
to England by such a tide. The hint was quite 
enough, and when the captain cleared the Hanoverian 
coast the priest suddenly appeared at the captain’s 
table. He was brought safely back without in- 
curring danger or expense.’ How he managed to 
evade his sentence history does not relate, but soon 


1 Catholic Highlands of Scotland, p. 198, by Dom Odo Blundell, 
O.S.B., F.S.A.(Scot.). I am indebted to the same author for the 
account of Fr. Farquharson’s escapes. 
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after he is known to have found his way back to 
Strathglass. He remained there till about the year 
1759, when, after thirty years (according to Bishop 
Cameron) of missionary labours in the Highlands, he 
was recalled by his Superiors to Douay. After the 
suppression of the Jesuits he returned to Scotland 
and died in 1782 in his brother’s house at an advanced 
age. Fr. Farquharson was succeeded in the mission 
of ,Strathglass by other priests as devoted and 
zealous as he was. Fr. John Chisholm, a native of 
Strathglass, served the mission from the years 1775 
till 1793, when he was appointed Bishop of the 
Highland district. 

This date brings us to the cessation of the active 
persecution of Catholics by the Kirk of Scotland, 
armed with the law of the land, and therefore when 
peace and the undisturbed possession of their home- 
steads might have been counted upon by the popula- 
tion of Strathglass. But it was not to be so. The 
craze for sheep-farming which had begun in the 
south of Scotland spread to the north, and a large 
number of proprietors, The Chisholm among the 
number, evicted their tenants and forced them to 
emigrate. To this rule there were some exceptions. 
Amongst these was a widow of a former chief of the 
clan whose jointure had been settled on the rental 
of farms in Strathglass. Mrs. Chisholm, to her 
honour be it said, seconded by her daughter, refused 
to get rid of a single tenant in spite of the knowledge 
that she would benefit considerably by following 
the general example, and of the strong pressure to do 
so that was brought to bear upon her. The name 
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she went by in Strathglass was that of the “ fair 
lady ” (in Gaelic, A Bhantighearna Bhan), and it is 
still held in grateful remembrance in the district. 
Soon after her death (1826) The Chisholm of the day 
proceeded to make a further clearance, when a 
neighbouring proprietor came to the rescue and 
made terms with the existing tenant in Glenstrath- 
farrer to enable him to settle the evicted tenants 
in that glen.1 A few years later, finding that they 
were starving on a soil only suitable for cattle or 
deer, he moved them thence to the more fertile 
lands of the Aird, where they were within reasonable 
distance of church and market, and where some 
of their descendants are still to be found. 

Sad as is the story of these evictions, and deeply 
as we may feel for the hapless exiles, driven from 
their homes and forced to take refuge in a strange 
land, yet one cannot fail to see that there is ‘‘ the 
reverse of the medal.’”’ Even in those days, owing to 
the increase of population and the limited amount of 
arable ground in those northern glens, there was a 
threat of the congestion which followed later. And 
if we trace these families to the countries in which 
they settled, in Nova Scotia, India and Australia 
(which we can do with the help of the history of the 
Chisholms), we see how the grit and determination 
which distinguishes the Highlander, in whatever 
portion of the globe he finds himself, enabled them 
to carve out fortunes and careers for themselves to 
which they were never likely to have attained at 
home. They carried with them, too, their loyalty to 

1 Thomas, Lord Lovat. 
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God, their faith and their country, so that there are 
districts in Nova Scotia and elsewhere in which 
Gaelic alone is spoken, and the Catholic religion 
alone practised. Neither have they been found 
wanting in other ways, and though we do not find 
the name of Chisholm in the senior service (for the 
Highlander does not take gladly to the water), 
members of the clan Chisholm have never failed to 
offer their services when they were required to fight 
for their king and country. 

Inverness, AZneas Chisholm’s birthplace, in the 
early forties and for many years afterwards, must 
have been, we have no hesitation in saying, a some- 
what dead-alive place. It woke up daily to greet the 
arrival of the stage-coach with its budget of news- 
papers and its strangers from the south, but that 
event to many must have been the principal event 
of interest in the day. And in winter that source 
of interest was occasionally lacking. For in severe 
weather the snow-wreaths on the Grampians, 
through which the stage-coach had to force its way, 
proved (as we know from contemporary records) 
such formidable obstacles that all intercourse be- 
tween the northern counties of Scotland and the 
southern was temporarily suspended. Once a year, 
however, the capital of the Highlands—to give 
Inverness its full titlke—arose from its slumbers and 
gave itself up to feasting and merriment. This was 
at “The Meeting,’ an annual celebration which 
took place, as it still does, in the third week of 
September. During this week the town was crowded 
with drovers and buyers from the south who had 
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come to make their bargains with the sheep-farmers 
from Sutherland, Caithness and Ross-shire. Sports- 
men, though in far fewer numbers than at the 
present time, came to hear the news and to tell their 
own, and with them, naturally, their wives and 
families. Hence arose balls, Highlands sports, and 
other diversions. 

Then, as now, Highlanders, who were ever pro- 
verbial for their hospitality, opened their houses to 
the visitors, and to their kith and kin from the 
remoter parts of the county. We may be sure the 
Colin Chisholms were not behind-hand in that 
respect, and that young Aineas, listening with eager 
ears and attention to the stories which passed current 
in Strathglass, heard many traditions which he 
faithfully treasured up and imparted in later years 
to those who had also ears to hear and hearts to 
respond to them. His early education was carried 
on at one of the excellent schools of his native town 
which he attended with his elder brothers. His 
vocation showed itself when he was little more than 
a child, for, at twelve years of age, we learn that he 
entered Blairs College as an ecclesiastical student 
for the northern district. Five years later, on the 
25th of August 1853, he was transferred to the 
Scots College in Rome, where he completed his 
ecclesiastical studies in preparation for the priest- 
hood. His college career was of exceptional bril- 
liance, and gave early promise of his prominent 
position in after-life. He received in due course the 
tonsure and minor orders at the age of twenty. He 
was ordained sub-deacon on the 23rd of April, and 
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deacon on the ist of May 1859. The following year, 
on the 15th of May, he was ordained priest by 
Monsignor Ligi-Bussi, Vicegerent of Rome. The year 
after his ordination he returned to Scotland and was 
attached for a few months to the missions of Elgin, 
Tombae, and Preshome before being given charge 
(1861) of the Beauly parish. 

Fr. Chisholm was at this time twenty-six years of 
age. In appearance he was above the middle height, 
broad-shouldered, and, like many of his clan, fair- 
haired, with a ruddy complexion. His features were 
irregular, but a genial expression which never failed 
him redeemed his appearance from the ordinary and 
commonplace ; as also did blue eyes, which seemed 
to survey life with great kindness and goodwill to 
all men, and yet were not devoid of a humorous 
perception of their foibles. 

The congregation of Beauly numbered about 350 
souls at the time Fr. Chisholm was put in charge of 
it. About two-thirds of these resided in the village 
and its near neighbourhood, the remainder were 
scattered over the adjoining counties of Ross-shire, 
Cromarty, Sutherland and even distant Caithness. 
For at that time, and for upwards of fifty years 
afterwards till the mission at Dingwall was started, 
there was no church or resident priest between 
Beauly and Wick. These distant parishioners were 
for the most part shepherds and keepers (with the 
exception of a few crofters), so that their occupations 
interfered with their attendance at Mass except on 
rare occasions. In spite of this disadvantage, or 
perhaps in consequence of it, as people are apt to 
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value more highly what costs them an effort and 
entails sacrifices, these scattered members of the 
congregation were frequently an example to those 
more happily situated. Fr. Chisholm, before he had 
been long at Beauly, noticed an elderly man who 
only came rarely to church, but whose rapt attention 
at Mass and sermon gave evidence of his piety. 
He singled him out one day after Mass and very soon 
was acquainted with his whole history. His name 
was John Macrae; he was shepherd to a large 
sheep-farmer in Ross-shire in the direction of Ulla- 
pool, and was a convert. Years were beginning to 
tell on the good man, and Fr. Chisholm, finding him 
very intelligent and ever ready to learn more about 
his religion, frequently invited him, as is the habit 
of hospitable Highland priests, to rest and partake of 
refreshment, when he was fasting, before returning 
home. 

The conversation on these occasions nearly always 
turned on religious topics. In the first place, because 
owing to the solitary life led by the shepherd, nature 
and nature’s God were the most prominent subjects of 
his thoughts, and in the second, because conversions 
being rare events in Scotland he had frequently need 
to defend his faith from the attacks of his friends 
of former days, ministers, Established or Free 
Kirk, under whom he had formerly sat, were not 
disposed to give him up without a struggle, and 
partly out of curiosity and partly hoping to show 
up his ignorance, did what they could to upset his 
arguments. 

““What do you do when they put puzzling ques- 
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tions to you?” Fr. Chisholm asked him on one 
occasion. 

“Well, Father,’ he answered, “I know very 
little about predestination and such-like questions, 
but I just take the time to say a Hail Mary before I 
speak, and then the words seem to come.” 

A minister asked him one day what was his 
Church’s interpretation of the text in St. John’s 
Epistle about which there has been so much con- 
troversy. ‘‘ There are three who give testimony in 
heaven, the Father, the Word and the Holy Ghost, 
and these three are one. And there are three that 
give testimony on earth, the spirit, and the water, 
and the blood, and these are one.’’ Soon afterwards 
he met a priest! and told him what had passed 
between them. ‘‘ What answer did you make?” 
said he. ‘‘I thought for a moment and then I said 
a Hail Mary, and I answered that the three members 
of the Blessed Trinity gave testimony to the Divinity 
of Christ in heaven, and that the three who gave 
testimony on earth were the spirit which Christ 
commended to His Father when dying on the Cross, 
and the blood and water which came forth from His 
Heart when it was pierced by the centurion.”’ An 
answer which satisfied all theological requirements, 
and was a remarkable one for a man in his sphere of 
life. 

The last winter spent by Fr. Chisholm at Beauly 
was a severe one; he missed the shepherd for some 
Sundays at Mass, but attributed it to the weather 


1 Fr. Colin, afterwards Bishop, Grant, to whom the man was 
well known and from whom I learnt this anecdote. 
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and the state of the roads. One day, early in March, 
he had a sick call to a distant croft in the neighbour- 
hood of Dingwall. He started off at once, taking the _ 
Blessed Sacrament and Holy Oils with him in case 
of their being wanted. When he reached the cottage, 
however, he was met by the man whom he had 
expected to find in bed and possibly dying, who 
explained that he had been taken ill the previous 
night and that his wife had insisted on the priest 
being sent for, but, as it turned out, unnecessarily. 
In short it was a false alarm. There was nothing 
further to be done, therefore, and Fr. Chisholm 
turned to go home. The lad who had come for him 
offered to show him the way down to the high road, 
but he refused, saying he had taken note of his 
bearings and required no guide. Accordingly he 
started and for the first few miles all went well, but 
suddenly the wind veered to the north, the sky 
darkened, and was followed by a storm of snow and 
sleet, so that he was forced to shelter for a time 
behind a boulder on the hillside till it had blown 
over. When he started once more, patches of snow 
obscured the track, so that before long he found 
himself wandering aimlessly, not knowing in which 
direction to turn. This lasted some time; the day 
was beginning to darken, and the unpleasant re- 
flection began to force itself upon him that he might 
have to spend the night on the hill. Suddenly there 
was a break in the clouds and he perceived a shieling 
in the dim distance from which a faint curl of smoke 
proceeded. On reaching it, he knocked, entered, 
and found the occupant to be his friend and 
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parishioner, the shepherd, who was in bed and 
visibly nearing his end. ‘‘ Why did you not send 
for me?’’ was Fr. Chisholm’s first question. ‘‘ I had 
no one to send,” was the answer. ‘‘ Were you not 
afraid of dying without the Sacraments?” “No. 
I have always prayed that I should have a priest 
when I was dying, and I knew one would come.” 
Fr. Chisholm was able accordingly to anoint the 
dying man and give him the Viaticum and the last 
absolution. Before leaving he ascertained that he 
had all he needed. A good woman from a neighbour- 
ing bothy provided for his wants, which in death, as in 
life, were few. He died very soon afterwards. 


CHAPTER II 
We are giving life or death by our words all day long. Anon. 


In the year 1866 Fr. Chisholm was transferred from 
Beauly to Glengairn. 

The following account of the condition of the 
church and priest’s house at Glengairn, which I give 
on the authority of one who remembers it, may be 
of interest to those who would like to know what 
were a Highland priest’s life and surroundings in 
those far-off days. 

When Fr. Chisholm went to Glengairn the church 
was as primitive as it could well be. The floor was 
of clay, the benches of the roughest description. The 
walls of the church are still standing, and, appro- 
priately enough, it is now used as a sheepfold. The 
presbytery was at a distance of a few hundred yards, 
and consisted of what is known in the Highlands by 
the name of a butt-and-a-ben, that is a two-roomed 
thatched cottage. One of these rooms served Fr, 
Chisholm as a kitchen and the other as a living-room. 
On revisiting Glengairn forty years later, after he 
had been made a bishop, in order to consecrate the 
church at Ballater, he called at the cottage where he 
had lived as priest, and pointed out a room to a 
friend, saying, “This was my sitting-room, my 
dining-room, bedroom, study and vestry. And,” 

16 
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he added, ‘‘ it was there I spent some of the happiest 
days of my life.” 

If happiness for a parish priest consists in the 
consciousness of duty accomplished and of the de- 
voted affection of his flock, Fr. Chisholm both earned 
and received it. The district under his charge was 
a large one. It embraced not only Glengairn, an 
offshoot of the Dee valley, but also Corgarff and 
Strathdon, and numbered about three hundred souls. 
Once a month the priest of Glengairn had to cross 
a high hill, bleak and bare, and exposed to every 
wind that blows and often deep in snow, to say Mass 
at Tornahaish in Strathdon. The tiny church and 
presbytery there was rented by the Catholic body 
for a nominal sum from the Forbeses of Newe, on 
whose property they stood. 

Scarlet fever and diphtheria broke out more than 
once during the time Fr. Chisholm was in charge of 
the mission. Needless to say, nothing could deter 
him from carrying out the duties of his sacred office 
by visiting the sick and administering the sacraments 
to the dying. He was frequently known, when help 
was wanting, to nurse and tend the sick himself, and 
even to discharge the most menial offices in’ their 
behalf. In those days there was an almost exagger- 
ated fear amongst Highlanders of infection. And 
perhaps excuse might be made for it. For, owing to 
the almost universal ignorance of the simplest rules 
of hygiene, when a disease found its way into a 
home it claimed a heavy toll of victims. 

There were some among the non-Catholics of the 
parish who, ignorant of the consolation a priest 
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brings to the death-beds of his flock, and ignoring 
his heroism in risking his own life in doing so, were 
actually known to have appealed to the public 
authorities to have his visits stopped on the plea 
that he was spreading the contagion ! 

Another way in which Fr. Chisholm endeared him- 
self to his people was by joining them in their 
sports, such as throwing the hammer, and putting 
the stone, and his proficiency in them, owing to his 
great physical strength, was long remembered in ee 
countryside. 

It was doubtless from the experience gained by 
Fr. Chisholm in Glengairn that he came to realize 
the benefit to priests in small missions of leading 
busy and occupied lives, and in after years, when he 
was made bishop, he would often dwell on the subject 
in speaking to his priests. Photography, which was 
one of the occupations he took up, was then only in 
its infancy, a fact which perhaps in a sense added to 
its interest. For to an inquiring mind like his it was 
always presenting problems only partially solved, 
and hence giving occasion for interesting experi- 
ments. Beekeeping was another of his avocations, 
and the cultivation of a small farm or croft, which, 
as in the case of most missions in the Highlands, was 
attached to it. 

In one thing only did Fr. Chisholm run counter to 
the prejudices of his parishioners, and that was when 
he brought a donkey into the country, The benefits 
of a parcel post were not given to the public till many 
years later, and all Fr. Chisholm’s supplies, including 
letters and newspapers, came from Ballater, a town 
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at some miles distance; a donkey, with a boy to 
ride it, seemed just to meet the difficulties of the case. 
But a rooted objection to that harmless quadruped 
was, and perhaps still is, universal in the Highlands. 
Fr. Chisholm found public opinion too strong for 
him. He bowed before it, and got rid of the donkey. 

The erection of a church and presbytery was a 
necessity which pressed on Fr. Chisholm from the 
time he came to Glengairn. Funds were not on this 
occasion wanting, as Fr. G. Gordon Forbes, his pre- 
decessor in the parish, had collected a sum sufficient 
for the purpose. But Fr. Chisholm, seeing that the 
country round Glengairn was getting gradually de- 
populated, and that the current of popular favour was 
setting towards Ballater, which was the terminus of 
the Dee-side railway and a growing village, deter- 
mined to build in its vicinity. Great objections were 
raised naturally by the glen-dwellers, but Fr. 
Chisholm carried his point, and the new church and 
priest’s house were built at a sheltered spot which 
went by the name of Caen-na-Craig (the head of the 
rock), two miles nearer Ballater. 

Sir Joseph Radcliffe rented the shootings of Morven 
in Glengairn at that time, and he and his family were 
deeply interested in the mission, and were of great 
assistance to Fr. Chisholm in building his church, It 
was opened on the feast of our Lady of Mount Carmel, 
1868. 

Gaelic was still spoken by nearly all the population 
of Glengairn, though, from the fact that English only 
was taught in the school, they were equally familiar 
with the English language. Traditions lingered long 
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in the glen concerning Prince Charlie’s ill-starred 
campaign of the ’45, which, beginning so prosper- 
ously, ended in ignominy and flight. Fr. M‘Leod, a 
native of Glengairn, had been taken prisoner at 
Culloden, and had died in prison, and his sufferings 
were still a matter of common talk among the older 
folk of the glen. They were not, also, above boasting 
of their conflicts with the officers of the revenue, in 
which, of course, the latter were always worsted— 
smuggling in those days being considered a fair 
game, in which the wits and resources of the breakers 
of the law were pitted against those who were paid 
to defend it. Fr. Chisholm was looked upon with 
much favour as a Highlander, and he owed possibly 
a part of his popularity to the fact. When speaking 
of his parishioners of Glengairn in later years Fr, 
Chisholm used to praise them highly for their sim- 
plicity of life and their piety. They were very solidly 
grounded in the knowledge of their faith, he would 
say, rigorous in fasting, and many were accustomed 
to make a daily meditation on the great truths of 
religion. They were familiar with the splendid works 
of Bishop Hay and Bishop Challoner, and Bishop 
Milner’s End of Religious Controversy was not 
unknown to them. 

Schools, though of a somewhat elementary kind, 
there were in Glengairn ; one, at Ardoch, was taught 
for many years by John Michie, afterwards Brother 
Nathaniel, O.S.B., who died at the age of 96, a lay- 
brother at the Abbey of Fort Augustus. Michie 
received a small pension for his services from Bishop 
Kyle. The school was only kept open in winter; in 
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summer the scholars were required at home, to help 
tocut the winter’s provision of peats, or to work at the 
harvest. Michie, though the range of his knowledge 
was not extensive, wrote a good hand, and was noted 
throughout the countryside for his skill in mathe- 
matics ; there were no problems, it was said, that he 
could not solve. He was also able to impart a 
thorough knowledge ofthecatechism. His predecessor 
was aman of the name of James Mackenzie, who was 
one-armed. His qualifications as schoolmaster were 
summed up thus by one of Fr. Chisholm’s parish- 
ioners: ‘“‘Ou, aye, Mackenzie was a clever man, 
except that he wanted an arm. And he had a recht 
eye for making drains.” 

Occasionally, though perhaps not as often as Fr. 
Chisholm would have wished, he received an appli- 
cant for admission into the Catholic Church. He 
had a quaint experience of that kind on one occasion. 
A crofter, James B., came to htm asking to be in- 
structed in the Catholic religion. Fr. Chisholm knew 
him to be a good fellow, fairly educated, but singu- 
larly slow of speech. For months he laboured to get 
the doctrines of the Church into James’s head. The 
catechumen listened in stolid impassibility ; nothing 
Fr. Chisholm said seemed to make any impression. 
James never asked a question, hardly ever uttered 
a word, so that it was impossible to judge whether 
he took in the oft-reiterated lessons or not. At last, 
in despair, Fr. Chisholm gave him a manual of 
Catholic doctrine, and told him to read it, and return 
when he had mastered its contents. 

After a few weeks James came back, saying he had 
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only found one difficulty; there was one sentence 
which he could make nothing of. Fr. Chisholm, 
delighted at this sign of awakened intelligence, said, 
“Well, James, show me the passage which has 
puzzled you, and I will try to make it clear to you.” 
James opened the book and pointed to this sentence : 
“St. John Chrysostom, that great luminary of the 
Eastern Church,” etc. ‘‘ What does that mean?’ 
“Ts that your only difficulty in accepting the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church ?”’ asked Fr. Chisholm. 
“ Aye, sir,” answered James. The priest-hesitated no 
longer in receiving James into the Church, and he 
had the consolation of seeing him become a fervent 
and faithful member of it. 

Fr. Chisholm made many friends when he was at 
Glengairn. Amongst these was a doctor at Ballater, . 
who had the post of Commissioner at Balmoral and 
was physician to the Royal family when they were 
in residence at the Castle. He was clever at his 
profession, and it was common knowledge that he 
had cured one of the princesses of an obstinate malady 
of a serious kind, thereby earning her gratitude, and 
that she lost no opportunity of showing her appre- 
ciation of his services. Fr. Chisholm knew all the 
facts of the case, so when one day the doctor, who 
was fond of introducing the subject of religion in his 
talks with the priest, remarked that he strongly 
objected to the Catholic practice of invoking the 
saints, on the ground that it was derogatory to the 
mediation of Christ, Fr. Chisholm answered: ‘‘ Well, 
doctor, if you wanted a favour from the Queen would 
you not first enlist the good offices of the Princess, 
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and ask her to use her influence in your behalf 
before you addressed yourself to the Queen? ‘‘ Ah, 
I see what you are driving at,” he answered. ‘“‘ It is 
certainly a good thing to have a friend at court. 
Perhaps there may be something to be said in favour 
of your doctrine after all.’’ 

The onslaught of the Kulturkampf on the Catholic 
Church was at its height during the time Fr. Chisholm 
was at Glengairn. On one occasion when he was 
walking into Ballater a neighbouring proprietor, who 
was driving in the same direction, stopped his car- 
riage and offered Fr. Chisholm a lift. ‘‘ The rascal,” 
said the priest, when he was telling the story after- 
wards to a friend, ‘“‘he did it to give himself an 
opportunity of attacking me.” 

No sooner had Fr. Chisholm taken his seat than 
the other opened fire. 

“Well, Mr. Chisholm,” he began, ‘‘ the Pope has 
found his match. Bismarck will soon make an end 
of him.” 

“If you were to ask me,” answered the priest, 
“thirty years hence where Bismarck was I might 
not be able to tell you. But if you asked me where 
the Pope was I should have no more difficulty in 
answering than I have now.” 

In the year 1873 he was moved from Glengairn to 
Banff. : 


CHAPTER III 


Things are at peace when they are in their place. The place 
of the heart of man is the Heart of God.—Sr. AUGUSTINE. 


Fr. CHISHOLM remained at Banff eighteen years, and 
during that time he rendered great services to 
religion. On various occasions opportunities were 
given him of defending the interests of the Church 
and of Catholic education in the public press, and 
he availed himself of these with conspicuous 
ability. Though the Catholic cause was ever fore- 
most in his thoughts, it did not absorb them to the 
exclusion of other things. He was Catholic in every 
sense of the word. ‘‘ He took a large share in the 
public life of the town; he was a member of the 
school board, and in an unofficial way took a pro- 
minent part in all the philanthropic and public- 
spirited movements of the district, and not a few of 
the public institutions of Banff owe their institution 
to his energies.’’? 

Soon after Fr. Chisholm’s arrival in Banff he went 
to Aberdeen for the day, and whilst waiting on the 
platform for the train to take him back, his attention 
was drawn to a man who looked at him as if he knew 
him. Fr. Chisholm recognised him, after a moment, 
as a Banff fisherman, not, however, a member of his 


1 Obituary, Catholic Directory for Scotland, 1919. 
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congregation. Observing that he seemed rather 
strange to his surroundings, the priest went up to 
him and began a conversation with him. The fisher- 
man explained that he was starting on a journey to 
London, and was going to stop at Rugby on his way. 
Fr. Chisholm asked to see his ticket, and after looking 
at it he told him that he thought he could make 
better terms for him. The priest, with the man’s 
ready consent, took the ticket back to the office, and 
returned shortly afterwards with a return ticket to 
London which enabled the traveller to break his 
journey at Rugby. By this arrangement a reduction 
was made in the fare, so he was able at the same time 
to hand back a small sum of money to the fisherman, 
who was accordingly profuse in his thanks. Nor did 
the matter end there. Shortly afterwards Fr. 
Chisholm stood as candidate for the local school 
board. His small congregation could not have 
mustered a sufficient number of votes to get him 
elected, but he relied on promises of support which 
he had been given by non-Catholics in the town. 
His success, however, much exceeded his expectations 
as he was returned at the top of the poll. The 
explanation soon followed. The man whom Fr. 
Chisholm had befriended had made the round of the 
fisher folk at Banff, who form a considerable portion 
of the population, and told them his story. Fisher- 
men are notoriously clannish, so Fr. Chisholm got all 
their votes. 

Bigotry was still rampant in Scotland at that time, 
but even the most prejudiced of Fr. Chisholm’s 
fellow-citizens were vanquished by his attractive 
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personality and his genuine interest in all matters 
affecting the common good. To this was added a 
charm of conversation and manner which made him 
a welcome guest in whatever circle he found himself. 
One of the causes to which he owed his popularity 
was the breadth of his intellectual interests. To 
quote from Mgr. Meany’s appreciation of him once 
more: ‘Fr. Chisholm, following a natural inclina- 
tion, and utilizing to the full every resource of intel- 
lectual interest within his reach, found a constant 
delight and entertainment in new fields of study and 
experiment and calculation: He was continually 
adding to his store of knowledge. He was as happy 
in elucidating the history of the early Celtic Church 
as in expressing his ideas about conscription or war- 
saving or the latest political movement. He was as 
keen about some problem of natural history, the 
migration of birds, the habits of fish, as he was in- 
terested in the story of the false decretals or the 
question of Anglican orders. He kept pace with the 
development of many branches of science, and loved 
to make personal researches in electricity and photo- 
graphy. He was fascinated by every fresh phase of 
scientific progress, and took up every hobby which 
his means could afford. Width of knowledge, rather 
than depth of knowledge, attracted him, and the 
diversity and omnivorousness of his reading were 
marvellous. This breadth of mind gave him much 
in common with many men. As a simple priest he 
worked this side of his character for the good of the 
greatest number. It led him into paths which seemed 
far from the beaten track of ecclesiastical life. It 
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led him to found and foster clubs and reunions of 
men for study, for recreation, for social intercourse, 
for conviviality, till it was sometimes said of him 
that he was broader than his creed. ‘ Broader than 
my creed!’ he used to answer. ‘They do not 
know the breadth of my creed!’ The breadth of 
his creed was to become all things to all men that he 
might gain all.” 

Many were the anecdotes which the bishop would 
recall in later years of this period of his life ; amongst 
them are two which heals out prominently in the 
writer’s memory. 

He was on very friendly terms with the ministers, 
both Established and Free Kirk, of his parish, and 
they were in the habit of dropping in once in a while 
for a talk with the priest at his modest presbytery. 
On the occasion to which I refer thay had all three 
been engaging in the game, so dear to all Scotsmen, 
of curling on the ice. Perhaps it was the effect of 
that sense of good fellowship which is wont to unbend 
men’s natures after a hearty game in which each one 
has put forth all his skill, but—whatever the reason 
—the elder of the two ministers became confidential. 

“T believe I know something of your Church’s 
doctrines,’’ he said, ‘‘ and I have been struck by one 
thing in them, and that is that they are based on 
Christ’s actual words much more than ours are.” 

‘“What do you mean?” interrupted he of the 
Free Kirk, before Fr, Chisholm had time to speak. 

“‘T will give you an example. Christ said at the 
Last Supper, taking bread in His hands, ‘ Take ye 
and eat, this is my body,’ and, taking the chalice, He 
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gave to them, saying, ‘ Drink ye all of this, for this 
is my blood,’ and so forth. Now Roman Catholics 
believe those words and act upon them.” 

“‘ Of course,” broke in his confrére, ‘‘ we don’t take 
those words literally any more than we do Christ’s 
words when He said, ‘I am the door.’ He clearly 
spoke figuratively in both cases. In fact, He spoke 
in parables on that occasion, as He did in all others 
throughout His public career.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” responded the minister. 
“T am of the same opinion. What I said was that 
they take Christ’s words as they stand, and we 
explain them away, and His words were, ‘ This is 
my body.’ But I will give you another instance. 
Christ said to Peter, ‘ Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it; and I will give to thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind upon the earth it shall be bound also 
in heaven, and whatsoever thou shall loose on earth 
it shall be loosed also in heaven.’ ”’. 

Here the Free Kirk minister broke in triumphantly. 
He felt on that point he was sure of his ground. 

“ And did not Christ call him directly afterwards 
a devil, and say, ‘Get thou behind me, Satan, thou 
art a scandal to me,’ and was not Peter the first to 
deny the Lord? Besides, what is more obvious than 
that Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, entirely 
ignored his authority, as we know he ‘ withstood 
Peter to the face because he was wrong.’ It is 
clear what Ais opinion would be about Papal in- 
fallibility.”’ 
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“ Certainly,” replied the other, ‘‘ of course, we 
know better than to believe in Romish pretensions. 
Still, Christ said, ‘Thou art Peter,’ etc. However, 
I will just give you another instance in order to 
prove my point. Christ, after He had risen from the 
dead, appeared to His disciples, who were gathered 
together in a room in Jerusalem, and we read that 
He breathed upon them and He said to them, 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall 
forgive they are forgiven, and whose sins you shall 
retain they are retained.’ Thus, on the strength of 
those words Romanists claim to absolve sinners and 
even to extend their powers to the other world by 
granting what they call indulgences. That word 
‘indulgence’ is a great stumbling-block to the 
ignorant, but it presents no difficulty to the student 
who has gone into the question. The Roman Church 
in granting indulgences considers she is carrying out 
the authority with which Christ invested her by those 
words to its logical conclusion.” 

This calm presentment of doctrines, which the 
Free Kirk minister had been brought up to abhor, 
was almost more than he could bear. He ejaculated, 
“ And you defend them ! ” 

‘“‘Not so,” was the answer. ‘‘ Of course, they are 
quite wrong. I don’t believe they are right any more 
than you do, But you can’t deny the Lord Jesus 
did say, ‘ Whose sins you shall forgive they are for- 
given,’ and they act upon the words, and we do not.” 

Little as he liked it, the Free Kirk minister was 
forced to listen to an argument in favour of RKoman- 
ism, which from the point of view taken by his 
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opponent was unanswerable. If he had been alone 
with him there is little doubt he would have acted 
on the good old rule laid down by a celebrated 
barrister: ‘No case, abuse plaintiff’s attorney.” 
But what could he say in the presence of his genial 
host, whose hospitality he was enjoying, and who, 
though smiling at his discomfiture, did not say a word 
to add to it. Accordingly he was silent, and the con- 
versation changed. 

To one less acquainted with Scottish mentality 
than was Fr. Chisholm the defence of Catholic truths 
made by the minister would seem a prelude to his 
conversion. But he knew the man too well to have 
any illusions on the subject. The minister was 
merely displaying his erudition and his broad- 
mindedness, qualities upon which doubtless he 
prided himself, and by which he had scored heavily 
against his opponent of the rival Kirk. He looked 
upon the whole question as an academic one, hardly 
bearing on life or conduct, and was quite satisfied to 
throw in his lot with a Church which, while pro- 
fessing to teach the pure Gospel, ascribed no meaning 
to Christ’s words on the most fundamental points 
of the Christian religion. 

Another experience of those days of which Bishop 
Chisholm used to tell in after times was of a very 
different character. He was returning one evening 
to the town after a sick call which had taken him far 
out into the country; for at Banff, as in all Scottish 
missions, the flock was a scattered one. It was mid- 
winter, and the gloomy sky and a few flakes of 
snow falling at intervals were a warning of what was 
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to follow. Accordingly he hastened his steps as he 
drew near the town, hoping to get into shelter before 
the storm broke. Just as he had reached the out- 
skirts he noticed what at first sight seemed a sack or 
bundle of hay at the side of the road. It was market 
day, and when starting in the forenoon he had passed 
many carts on the road, so the sight occasioned him 
no surprise: a sack had fallen unperceived, and 
doubtless would be claimed by its owner when day- 
light returned, After he had gone a few steps, how- 
ever, he stopped, Is it possible, he asked himself, 
that it could be a man? A drunken man, for no 
other would choose a ditch in which to spend the 
night at that time of the year. There was nothing 
to be done except to return and investigate. The 
result proved that he had guessed right. The 
next step was to get the man on to his feet and 
persuade him that the sooner he betook himself 
home the better. To both propositions, however, 
the other strongly demurred, and in language which 
it is unnecessary to particularize he told Fr. Chisholm 
to mind his own business, and that he was where he 
wished to be and intended to remain. The priest, 
however, had no intention of having the man’s 
death on his conscience; so, being as strong as he 
was determined, he lifted him on to his feet and 
proceeded to lead him or drag him, when he showed 
a renewed inclination to lie down, till they reached 
the town. By that time the air and exercise had 
slightly sobered the drunkard, and he was able to 
give a reasonable answer to Fr. Chisholm’s enquiry 
where he lived. He named a back street not far 
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from the Catholic chapel-house, so Fr. Chisholm, 
thinking it was better not to lose sight of his man 
till he saw him safely housed, took him on to the 
address given him. The house was in darkness when 
they reached it, but after loud knocks and shouts he 
heard sounds which betokened that the inmates had 
been roused from their slumbers. Propping the man 
against the wall, he turned to go, but before doing 
so he asked him a question: “‘ Do you know who I 
am?’ 

“ Ay, ay,” he answered, ‘‘I ken you fine. You 
are the new Popish priest. But,’ he continued, 
drawing himself up with as lofty an air as was com- 
patible with maintaining his equilibrium, “I’m a 
mon that’s above prejudeeces.”’ 

To appreciate fully the humour of this story one 
should have heard it from Fr. Chisholm’s own mouth. 
The slight Scottish accent which he had at all times 
came out strongly when telling stories such as the 
above, and added to their point and to their charm. 

If Fr. Chisholm could be said to have a passion in 
life beside that of working in the service of God and 
of his neighbour, it was for fishing. The friendly 
terms he was on with the neighbouring gentry, whom 
he was frequently coming across at school board and 
other county meetings, caused him to be often asked 
to throw a fly on the Deveron and other Banffshire 
waters. No one knew better than he where the 
monster salmon, seen by anglers in their dreams, 
but rarely out of them, was likely to be found; or, 
when a fish was hooked, could bring it more firmly 
and yet persuasively into shallow water so that it 
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might meet with its ultimate destiny of being gaffed, 
and laid gasping on the bank. Even on the days 
when a low river and bright sun gave least promise 
of sport he was quite ready to try his luck, and seldom 
did so without landing a fish. How well the writer 
remembers such a conversation as the following in 
a country house where Fr. Chisholm was always a 
welcome guest, and where a river flowed through the 
grounds, 

Host: “‘ You would not care to try the river, I 
suppose ? It is dead low, and so clear that the fish 
must see every cast of the fly.”’ 

Guest (with a cheerful and confident smile) : 
“Well, it doesn’t look very promising, still I think 
I have seen a fish caught even on such an unlikely 
day as this.” 

Accordingly he would be taken down to the river, 
with a ghillie to help to gaff the fish and advise him 
as to the most probable spots for the salmon to be 
lying. Sometimes the fish would prove obdurate, 
so it was a case of persevering flogging before success 
was attained. Another time a few gentle, dexterous 
casts produced at once a rise. But in the majority 
of cases the result was the same. 

A story may be given here which belongs to the 
time when Fr. Chisholm first came to live at Banff. 
One morning he received a pressing invitation from 
Mr. Dunbar of Pitgavenie to fish in Loch Spynie on 
the following day, which happened to be the Feast 
of SS. Peter and Paul. Fr. Chisholm accepted con- 
ditionally, saying that he would be engaged all the 
morning on account of its being a holiday of obliga- 
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tion, but that he would be free in the afternoon. He 
added a little explanation to the effect that the 
Catholic Church did not forbid innocent recreations, 
such as fishing, to its members when the day’s duties 
had been performed. The matter would have ended 
there, but Dunbar thought he would score off Fr.- 
Chisholm. The next morning, when the priest was 
in the middle of his sermon, sounds of grating wheels 
were heard on the gravel outside. They ceased, and 
suddenly a voice, loud enough to be distinctly 
audible all over the little church—the windows being 
wide open, was heard saying, ‘‘ Throw a Jock Scott 
over them, your reverence.” Whether the sermon 
came to an abrupt conclusion or not I cannot say, 
but my belief is that Fr. Chisholm was equal to the 
occasion, and that it was only when he had dismissed 
his flock that he allowed himself to be amused at the 
joke that had been played upon him. 

There were other matters of higher interest and 
importance (for fishing was never allowed to take 
more than its rightful place, that of a harmless and 
healthy recreation in Fr. Chisholm’s life), which 
brought him in frequent contact with his neighbours 
in Banff, both in the town and shire. Amongst the 
country neighbours was an elderly couple with whom 
he became very intimate during the eighteen years 
of his occupancy of the mission. Mutual tastes and 
interests drew Fr. Chisholm and the head of the 
family together. They were both readers and the 
laird threw open the use of his library to the priest, 
which was a great boon to him. They took also the 
same views on education and politics, Added to this, 
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they were both able to discuss religious questions 
without losing their tempers. In short, whilst 
finding themselves in agreement on many points, 
they did not think it necessary to quarrel about those 
on which they differed. The laird (as for convenience 
sake we will continue to call him) was by education 
and temperament utterly opposed to the doctrines 
in which he had been reared, which, like those of 
most of his countrymen a hundred years ago, were 
undiluted Calvinism. As for renouncing them, 
probably such a thought never occurred to him. He 
accepted them as part of his national heritage, as he 
did the nor’-easter gales which blow so cruelly and 
persistently on the east coast of Banff, or the gout, 
which came to him from his forebears, who were 
probably three-bottle men. Therefore, in spite of 
being a good and religious-minded man, he seldom 
attended his parish church. He said that it smelt like 
a charnel-house (which was no doubt the case, as 
it was used only for what was called Sabbath worship), 
and that the minister’s discourses suited the building, 
treating principally as they did of death and damna- 
tion. Accordingly he welcomed the friendly priest, 
whose very aspect, and still more his conversation, 
when it turned on religious topics, brought a hitherto 
unknown element of peace and consolation to his 
pinched and parched soul. Whether Fr. Chisholm 
at any time had hopes of his conversion it is im- 
possible to say. Probably not. For he knew the 
man was hemmed in, mentally, with a- wall of 
' ignorance and prejudice which it would require a 
miracle, greater than that worked by Joshua in 
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laying low the walls of Jericho, to break down. This, 
however, did not prevent his listening with fixed 
attention when Fr. Chisholm seized any opening in 
the conversation to turn his mind to the great truths 
of salvation. In his last illness, which was a long 
and tedious one, he was always at home to the 
priest, and Fr. Chisholm, with the perfect tact which 
was one of his characteristics, never left him 
without bringing in something about the goodness of 
God, the plentiful redemption of His Son, and the 
divine promises to all of a humble and contrite heart. 

A short time after Fr. Chisholm had left Banff the 
news reached him of the death of his old friend, and 
before long he received a letter from the widow in 
answer to his letter of condolence expressing a 
strong desire to see him. As soon as time was at 
his disposal, accordingly, he started off to pay her 
a visit. It was necessarily a sad one, for the couple 
had been deeply attached to each other, and seldom 
separated, and the sources of consolation open to 
Catholics—at least to such who have the knowledge 
that those dear to them have died fortified with the 
sacraments—were naturally closed to her. So all 
he could do was to offer his deep sympathy with her 
—a heartfelt one as he realized what she had lost— 
and to speak to her about the mercy of God and the 
joys of the blessed in heaven. 

These words touched a chord in her heart, and she 
said eagerly, ‘‘ One of the reasons I wanted to see you 
was to tell you how much my dear husband appre- 
ciated your visits ; he was always happier after you 
had been to see him, and he often repeated what you 
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had told him about confidence in our Heavenly 
Father, and about making short prayers like that of 
the publican: ‘‘O God, be merciful to me a sinner.” 
And when I used to say that he had led such a good 
life he need not consider himself a sinner, he said, No, 
that we were all sinners in God’s sight, and that we 
should ask His forgiveness through the death of His 
Son. He had a very peaceful death.” She then 
rambled on about her own feelings and present 
loneliness, to all of which Fr. Chisholm lent a sympa- 
thetic ear. At last he rose to go, but she stopped him, 
and he felt intuitively that she had not said all she 
meant to say. Also that she was hesitating how to 
say it. At last it came out. 

‘“‘ There is one thing about which I should like to 
ask you. I have often thought you seemed to know 
more about the next world and what is going on there 
than we do. My dear husband used to say the 
same. It is all so bright and beautiful there no 
doubt, and the Angels, they are very attractive, are 
they not? They won’t make him forget me, will 
they 7? ” 

It was difficult for Fr. Chisholm to restrain a smile 
at this view of heaven, but no doubt he fought 
valiantly with the inclination, and he was able to 
reassure her absolutely and conclusively as to her 
misgivings about the Angels. 

An experience such as the above would be not 
only unlikely, but unbelievable, if told by the 
generality of men. But any one acquainted with Fr. 
Chisholm would feel no difficulty in putting faith 
in it. His sympathy with all the strings that move 
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and agitate the human heart caused him on many 
occasions to elicit confidences as strange and as 
intimate as the one we have mentioned. And as 
regards its whimsicality, have we not, some of us, 
at some period of our lives, under stress of anguish 
or emotion, suffered from foolish fears? Only for the 
most part we bury them out of sight and forget them. 

Not long after Fr. Chisholm came to Banff the 
following little incident took place ; one so trifling in 
itself that it would not be worth recording, save that 
it shows, as the straw shows the current, the feeling 
almost universally entertained in Scotland about the 
Catholic Church in the so-called enlightened nine- 
teenth century. 

Society in small towns such as Banff is necessarily 
somewhat limited; accordingly Fr. Chisholm fre- 
quently came across two maiden ladies who lived in 
its vicinity. They asked him to their house, and one 
day the conversation turned on religion. It gave 
them the opportunity of bursting out with what 
probably had been in their minds ever since their 
acquaintance began. 

‘““Fr. Chisholm, you are such an intelligent man 
that we can’t help wondering if you do not sometimes 
feel uncomfortable about your religion and —er” 
(slight hesitation) ‘‘ ashamed of it.” 

“Ashamed of my religion!” he ejaculated. “I 
am prouder of my religion than I am of anything on 
earth.” 


1 Mr.” was the ordinary prefix to the names of secular 
priests in those days; but Fr. Chisholm was always addressed 
as Father by his friends, and even by the caddies who attended 
him when he played golf. 
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This led to sundry explanations—questions and 
answers—in which some well-worn fables were 
refuted and a certain amount of elementary know- 
ledge imparted. 

Strange ignorance! And all the stranger on 
account of the fact that education is taken very 
seriously in Scotland. These good ladies were prob- 
ably well grounded in history, geography and the 
rest ; they could have made a guess at the latitude 
and longitude of Paris or Pekin, and were to be 
trusted as to the number of Henry VIII’s wives, and 
what he did with each of them ; but their knowledge 
of the Church of Gregory the Great, of Aquinas, of 
Dante, of A’Kempis, of St. Teresa, and St. Vincent 
de Paul, of the three great Francises, St. Francis 
of Assisi, St. Francis Xavier, and St. Francis de Sales 
had never got beyond the old wives’ tales which had 
been instilled into them in their childhood. 

Fr. Chisholm was moved from Banff in the spring 
of 1892 and appointed rector of Blairs College. 


CHAPTER IV 


What greater joy for man than to be permitted to labour to 
bring forth the Divine Image in himself or in others.—ARCH- 
BISHOP SPALDING. 


Biairs COLLEGE is pleasantly situated on the banks 
of the River Dee at a distance of about five miles 
from Aberdeen. The property of Blairs originally 
belonged to an old Catholic family of the name of 
Menzies, of Pitfodels; it extended to about six 
hundred acres and had been presented by the last 
surviving member of that family to the Church in 
Scotland as a training college for ecclesiastical 
students. This generous benefactor, whose name 
will ever be held in grateful remembrance by Scottish 
Catholics, after handing over his patrimony to the 
Church in 1829, retired to his house in Edinburgh 
and there ended his days in the year 1843. 

The house of Blairs was of the unassuming kind, 
typical of the residence of a Scottish laird of moderate 
means, and the accommodation was therefore quite 
inadequate to the purpose to which it was to be 
applied. This drawback, however, was remediable, 
and it was to a certain extent remedied in the years 
1828-9, directly after it came into the possession of 
the Scottish Church. The additions made to the 


house were carried out under the supervision of Fr. 
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Charles Gordon, of Aberdeen, and consisted of a fine 
library and refectory. The chapel was also enlarged. 
Bishop Paterson, who was at that time the occupant 
of the South-Western See, lost no time in moving 
the seminary from Aquhorties, where it had been 
established since the year 1780 by Bishop Hay, to 
Blairs; with it was amalgamated the small West 
Highland college of Lismore. 

Time was beginning to tell upon the Pitfodels 
mansion in the year 1892—on the original building 
doubtless even more than on the additions made to — 
it, so that when Fr. Chisholm took up the reins of — 
government the college was in a parlous condition. 
For some time previously it had been obvious that 
ere long vigorous measures would have to be taken. 
Patching up the existing building was seen to be 
futile; there was only one thing to be done: to 
pull it down and start from the foundation. A heavy 
task therefore awaited Fr. Chisholm. But it was one 
for which he was peculiarly fitted and he did not 
shrink from it. The first sod of the new building 
was cut on the 8th September 1892 in the presence 
of Bishop Hugh Macdonald, who then occupied the 
See of Aberdeen, and in that of a gathering of neigh- 
bouring clergy and friends. Having got so far, 
however, the new rector had to call a halt, the cause 
of which was as follows. 

_The Scottish Hierarchy in deciding on re-building 
Blairs College relied to a certain extent on the 
financial support of the Marquess of Bute. 

Lord Bute was then a convert of some years 
standing, and he was well known to Scottish Catholics, 
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and had already earned their gratitude by his 
liberality in all matters concerned with the spread 
of the Faith in his native country. Education was 
supposed to be a subject in which he took a special 
interest. What more natural therefore than to 
infer that the proposed scheme would meet with his 
whole-hearted support? Nor were the Bishops 
altogether mistaken, though it is not improbable 
that they were mistaken about the character of the 
man with whom they had to deal. Lord Bute entered 
into the question with a thoroughness which was one 
of his characteristics. A long correspondence ensued 
between him and Bishop Macdonald, who acted in 
this matter as secretary to the Bishops of Scotland, 
which showed his interest in the subject, but it also 
showed conclusively that on one point, and that a 
most important one, the site of the future college, 
he differed widely from them. His view was that of 
a student who placed intellectual efficiency, if not 
above every other consideration, yet in the fore- 
front, when the question turned on the education of 
youth. To Lord Bute, Blairs College was in a back- 
water, wholly cut off from the current of cultured 
and intellectual life; accordingly, after some pre- 
liminary discussion, he gave his ultimatum. It was 
to the effect that he agreed to place the sum of thirty 
thousand pounds at the Bishops’ disposal on con- 
dition that the college was transferred from Blairs 
to the neighbourhood of the University of St. 
Andrews. His contention was one which he was able 
to justify with strong arguments. At St. Andrews 
the student would have, he maintained, the ad- 
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vantage of first-rate professors. They would attend 
the lectures with other youths of their own age, 
and thereby reap the benefit of a healthy competition 
which would contribute greatly to their advance- 
ment and raise the standard of learning in the 
college. Bigotry in the past had excluded Catholics 
from the Universities. But the barriers had been 
broken down, and he saw no reason why Catholics 
should not avail themselves of opportunities enjoyed 
by their fellow-countrymen of a liberal education. 
Such a proposition, which would have amounted 
to an entirely fresh departure on the part of the 
Catholic Church in Scotland, was not one to be enter- 
tained lightly, nor was it to be lightly rejected. It 
received the fullest consideration of the Scottish 
hierarchy. The subject was discussed with a 
genuine desire to meet Lord Bute’s views. As on 
all similar occasions opinions were divided, but on 
one point they agreed, namely, that the plan could 
not be carried out without risks, the only difference 
being that the majority looked upon the risks as 
being insurmountable. The matter was finally put 
before Propaganda. That Congregation took some 
time to study the pros and cons, and the conclusion 
it arrived at, which was in accordance with the 
general opinion of bishops and clergy in Scotland, 
was that the transfer of the college from Blairs to 
St. Andrews could not be made without imperilling 
the vocation of students to the priesthood, and would 
not be without danger to their faith and morals. 
Fr. Chisholm, in consequence of the position he 
held as rector of Blairs and the sound judgment 
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with which he was universally credited, was fre- 
quently called into consultation, and his views, 
which were always strongly expressed, carried great 
weight. He never hesitated in his opinion that the 
times were not ripe for so revolutionary a measure. 
He also defended vigorously the merits of Blairs, 
and maintained that it was a beautiful little property 
whose loss to the Church in Scotland would be 
deeply deplored by many whose knowledge entitled 
them to a voice in the matter. Moreover, he could 
speak from experience of its numerous good points ; 
for instance, its convenient situation within easy 
reach of a large town; of its salubrity and its 
amenity—the latter a favourite word with Scotsmen 
and one which Fr. Chisholm was fond of using. He 
could see no defects in it save such as could be 
remedied; a not unnatural partiality in one who 
looked upon the college as his alma mater. Like 
most Highlanders he had a great love for fine 
scenery, and it would have gone to his heart to 
abandon the fertile strath with its wooded slopes, 
and the broad river flowing through it, for the bare, 
wind-swept coast of Fife. The formal under- 
taking therefore having been made of holding on to 
the Pitfodels heritage and re-building the college, 
forced upon its rector the necessity of once more 
having recourse to begging. 

Fr. Chisholm’s duties as head of Blairs necessarily 
prevented him from absenting himself often, or for 
long at a time, from the college. Accordingly the 
greater part of his appeals were made by letter. To 
these he received an immediate and generous 
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response. The clergy of Scotland were fully alive 
to the importance of making Blairs worthy of its 
position as the nursing mother of future generations 
of priests, and they rose to the occasion ; and their 
generosity was often exercised at the cost of con- 
siderable personal sacrifice. In begging, whether by 
letter or by a face-to-face appeal, the personal equa- 
tion has to be taken into account; and though Fr. 
Chisholm could not be ranked among the number of 
those who carry all before them in their ardour in 
the cause they have espoused, he had a gentle 
persuasiveness which stood him in good stead on 
this as on other occasions in life. The success which 
attended his efforts was such as to justify a begin- 
ning being made in 1896 ; and though the whole plan 
of the building was not carried out till four years 
later the new Blairs was formally opened in 1898. 
The accommodation of the students and professors 
being for the moment the most pressing necessity, 
Fr. Chisholm had to bide his time before building the 
church—the chapel, which, though considerably 
enlarged, had belonged to the original edifice, being 
then still in use. But Providence was favourable 
to his designs, and he had not long to wait. 

Mgr. Lennon, a priest of large private means, who 
was well known for his benefactions both in his own 
diocese of Liverpool and beyond its bounds, was 
introduced to Fr, Chisholm by a mutual friend. He 
spent some part of the autumn of 1896 at Blairs. 
Two years later Mgr. Lennon had the misfortune of 
losing a near relation, and Fr. Chisholm went south 
to Lancashire to visit and console him. Their 
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acquaintance ripened into friendship, and the friend- 
ship on Mgr. Lennon’s side took a very practical 
turn. It was owing to his munificence that Fr. 
Chisholm was able, not only to complete the frontage 
and east wing of the college, but likewise to build 
a fine church, thus giving the finishing stroke to his 
great work. The name of Mgr. Tochetti should also 
be mentioned as a generous benefactor to Blairs ; 
also that of Mgr. P. J. Weir, of Fochabers. 

It was not till two years after Fr. Chisholm’s 
consecration as Bishop of Aberdeen that he returned 
to Blairs to bless and open the new church. He 
gave an admirable summary when preaching on that 
occasion of the efforts made in bygone days for the 
education of the ecclesiastical students in Scotland, 
and concluded by an expression of the deep emotion 
he felt at the completion of his great work :— 

“We are grateful that our hopes and our expecta- 
tions are being realized in the completion of new 
Blairs and its college church; nay, the realization 
has gone far beyond our most daring hopes, our 
most sanguine expectations. I need not conceal 
from you, nor from myself, my own personal feelings. 
As rector I was naturally more closely connected 
with the work than any other, and I can only say 
that I feel deeply grateful to Almighty God that He 
has been pleased to make use of me as the medium 
and instrument of His designs for the good of the 
Church in Scotland. The thought fills me with 
wonder, and with a sense of humiliation, when I 
consider the great men, the giant minds, of those 
who laid the foundations. But I realize that, like 
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Paul and Apollo of old, they planted and watered 
and God gave the increase.”’ 

Fr, Chisholm’s merits and his devotion to the 
cause of religion in Scotland received the recognition 
they deserved. When the Cathedral Chapter of 
Aberdeen was erected in 1892, he was made a canon. 
In 1898 Pope Leo XIII gave him the appointment 
of Domestic Prelate. His leading position in the 
general estimation of the county was also recognised 
by the University of Aberdeen, which on occasion of 
its quater-centenary celebrations in October 1895, 
conferred on him the degree of LL.D. The death of 
Bishop Macdonald in 1898 left the See of Aberdeen 
vacant. Fr. Chisholm was appointed vicar-capitular, 
and, in fulfilment of the general wish and expecta- 
tion, he received the Brief from Rome appointing 
him bishop in January 1899. 

Though the close connection between Fr. Chisholm 
and Blairs was severed after he became bishop, he 
never ceased to take a keen interest in the college 
and its inmates; its well-doing was never long out 
of his thoughts. For instance, his attention was 
drawn on one occasion whilst travelling abroad to 
an active order of nuns which had been instituted 
with the express object of providing for the domestic 
service of ecclesiastic houses and similar establish- 
ments. He at once applied to the superior for the 
necessary number to run the college, and the success 
of the scheme, as he was often heard to say after 
they were established at Blairs, thoroughly justified 
the experiment. Blairs also was a house of rest to 
him ; and not a year passed that he did not go there 
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for Retreat or recreation, or to take part in the 
feasts and ceremonies which were held there. It 
was on an occasion of this sort, when he was on a 
brief visit to Blairs, that the following little incident 
occurred, which, in spite of being conscious that it 
will not be equally appreciated by all who read it, 
I feel is too characteristic of him to be omitted. 

As it has already been said, Fr. Chisholm was a 
keen angler. On this particular day, having got 
through the work and duties which he had gone 
there to perform, he found he had a couple of hours 
to spare before the arrival of guests from Aberdeen. 
It was midsummer, and the “ call of the river’ was 
urgent. He thought he would just have time to 
‘try for a grilse below the house before his friends’ 
arrival. He was unsuccessful in the first pool, so he 
fished his way higher up the river. Time flies on 
such occasions ; looking at his watch suddenly he 
discovered that he had not a moment to lose in order 
to get back in time to receive his guests. He hurried 
back to the place where he had left the boat and 
found that it was gone! Someone on their way to the 
college, unconscious that the bishop was depending 
on it to get home, had unmoored it, crossed, and 
left it on the opposite side. What was to be done ? 
The nearest bridge was at some distance. If he 
shouted there was only a remote chance of being 
heard. There was only one thing to be done, and 
he did it. Hastily removing boots and stockings and 
nether garments, he made them into a bundle, and 
with the rod in one hand and bundle raised high in 
the other, treading very carefully (for a river-bed is 
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not an even surface like that of a high road) he 
managed, though at times the water was almost up 
to his waist, to reach the other side in safety. 

Some may look askance upon this adventure, and 
think it was foolish for a dignitary of the Church 
to expose himself to the danger of being caught in ~ 
so undignified a guise; but to Bishop Chisholm it 
was the spice of risk which gave zest to the adven- 
ture, which was perhaps only justified by its success. 
He positively chuckled when relating it, as I have 
heard him do more than once. It was part of his 
charm that he had an utter absence of false shame, 
and enjoyed quite as much a story which told against 
him as one which redounded to his credit. In fact, 
he carried a boy’s heart and a boy’s simplicity with 
him to his grave. 

Bishop Chisholm, by permission of Lyon King-at- 
Arms, assumed the armorial bearings of Chisholm 
of Knockfin. He was the fifth bishop who bore that 
name in the annals of the Church of Scotland. 


I am indebted to a member of Fr. Chisholm’s staff 
for the following vivid account of his rectorship :— 


Amongst his clerical friends, especially those of 
his own diocese, some declared with a smile that said 
more than the words, ‘‘ There will be changes in 
Blairs now that Father AZneas is installed as rector.” 
Their forecast was not at fault. Wherever his lot, 


whether in Glengairn, Banff or Beauly, his influence 
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was soon in evidence; his personality, though 
gentle and winsome, was yet dominant, and a new 
Blairs followed the rule of the new rector. It ceased 
to shrink from public notice ; it looked into the eyes 
of the world and was unabashed. 

When in June 1829 the Very Rev. Alexander 
Badenoch, with two professors and students to the 
number of twenty-six, removed from Aquhorties 
on the banks of the Don to Blairs on the banks of 
the Dee, they doubtless brought with them their own 
spirit and tradition. Bishop Hay, who had lived 
and died in Aquhorties, was all for caution. He had 
suffered from the aversion of his fellow-countrymen 
to the Old Faith; the need for prudence was en- 
grained in him, and presumably his outlook became 
that of the superiors who brought it with them as a 
wise rule of conduct. At all events, the old Blairs 
never advertised itself. But Father A‘neas could not 
possibly remain unknown, nor could the college 
over which he presided consent to blossom unseen. 
Visitors were no longer represented by the clergy, 
with occasionally the presence of a Catholic layman, 
and still more rarely a non-Catholic. The new rector 
had a warm welcome for all-comers. The neighbour- 
ing proprietors came and went; gentlemen from 
Aberdeen, doctors, lawyers, professors, business men, 
all these came to know and to love Father Aneas ; 
came to know and not to dislike the establishment 
over which he ruled. It was not unusual for some 
of the multifarious visitors to sit down to dinner 
with the superiors and students, the silence observed 
during meals in Blairs, as in many other religious 
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houses, broken only by the public reading. This 
consisted of a short passage from the Holy Scriptures, 
followed by some standard work—generally his- 
torical or biographical—and ending with the martyro- 
logy. Many to whom this custom was revealed for 
the first time expressed their delight in this twofold 
entertainment to mind and body. Another indica- 
tion that the atmosphere of seclusion had passed, 
and a day of unwonted confidence had dawned, 
was seen in the addition of extra-mural teachers to 
the college staff, non-Catholic gentlemen who came 
from the neighbouring city to teach elocution, 
mathematics and music. 

Father AZneas sought to improve the education im- 
parted at Blairs College. The work was entrusted to 
three priests drawn from the ranks of the secular 
clergy. As the number of students increased it 
became necessary to increase the teaching staff; at 
the close of Bishop Chisholm’s rectorate it included 
five resident clergymen and three extra-mural 
assistants from Aberdeen. 

In the year 1898 their Lordships of the Scottish 
Hierarchy resolved that the education given at 
Blairs should be tested by examiners other than the 
resident staff. Various of His Majesty’s School 
Inspectors were employed on the task, and reports 
singularly complimentary were obtained. Finally 
it was decided by the Rector that the course of 
studies pursued at Blairs should be identified, as far 
as possible, with the national system of higher 
education, and thenceforth students were required 
to pass the leaving certificate examinations. This 
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brought about certain alterations in the distribution 
of work as it affected the superiors, and the horarium 
was rearranged to suit the new requirements. The 
results were entirely satisfactory. 

The year 1891 saw the inception of a society whose 
membership was made up chiefly of past alumni, and 
which was destined to contribute greatly to the wel- 
fare of the present. At a meeting of the Blairs 
Society, attended by some of the bishops, the first 
sod was cut of the site whereon to build a national 
seminary for the training of ecclesiastical students. 
As the enthusiasm grew, so grew the number of sods 
that were cut. The bishops, the rectors, past and 
present, were required to lend their aid, but the cheers 
and joyous laughter were loudest when the Rev. 
Andrew Fleming (till recently procurator of the 
college)—a picturesque and unique personality— 
stepped forward and cut one last turf in answer to 
the insistent voices of the delighted and jubilant 
company. To the call for funds to build a college 
adequate to the growing needs of the faith, the 
Catholic clergy throughout Scotland answered with 
unknown generosity. Many contributed beyond 
their means—gladly enduring the hardship involved 
—in the knowledge that their alma mater would be 
endowed with a new and more splendid life, that their 
successors would fare better than they, and be reared 
in surroundings more suitable to their high calling. 
There is a large measure of truth in the statement 
that Blairs College is a gift from the Catholic priest- 
hood to the Catholic Church in Scotland. 

The unanimity evinced in the initial stages of 
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progress was destined to suffer a partial eclipse. The 
apple of discord was thrown in the form of an offer 
of money made by a Catholic layman of high position. 
The conditions attached rendered the proffered gift 
impossible of acceptance—a story that is told else- 
where. If Father neas fretted under the long delay 
during which the fate of Blairs was in the balance, | 
he never lost hope nor departed from his gracious 
and placid mien. He was, of course, devoured with 
zeal for the welfare of the college ; at times he was 
preoccupied and distrait from anxious thoughts 
within, yet always he faced the future with cheerful 
courage. ‘‘ Well,” he said one day, “if the worst 
comes ”’ and he laughed heartily at the thought, ‘‘ we 
shall have another function to replace the sods that 
were cut.’”’ Happily it did not come to that. At 
length the decision that Father Atneas prayed for was 
given. The way was now clear, and the building of 
Blairs proceeded apace. 

In the early spring of 1898 the west wing was 
practically ready for occupation. One bleak day in 
the month of February a procession of students was 
formed ; one of them carrying the Cross led the way, 
the superiors and rector brought up the rear. It 
was the idea of Father A‘neas that Our Lady of 
Aberdeen should be the first to have a home in the 
new college. Her image had been placed previously 
in the north end of the great cloister running the 
whole length of the building. It was a copy of the 
Madonna venerated in the Church of Notre Dame de 
Finistére in Brussels ; in pre-Reformation times its 
shrine was in St. Machar’s Cathedral, Old Aberdeen. 
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The hymn, “ This is the Image of our Queen ” was 
sung with unaffected heartiness; a few words con- 
veying the significance of the ceremony were spoken 
by the rector, and thereafter followed the Te Deum. 
At Pentecost students and superiors removed to 
their new quarters; the accommodation available 
at this time provided study, class-rooms, dormi- 
tories and rooms for professors. A long wooden 
corridor was built to connect the new Blairs with the 
old ; it provided a covered passage to the chapel and 
refectory, and served till the front and east wings 
were opened four years later. 

The joy which filled the heart of Father Aineas 
whilst the building of the college was in progress was 
so deep that it seemed to belong to another and better 
life. On one occasion he was suffering from a severe 
attack of influenza; his bedroom (and his choice 
herein was somewhat fickle) commanded an excellent 
view of the building operations; all day long his 
eyes followed the progress of the workmen; the 
great. arm of the steam crane he compared to the 
trunk of an elephant descending in quest of supplies, 
and again ascending, having found its appointed 
burden. The flush of fever was on the dear old face, 
but his heart sang with the joy of accomplishment. 
Once tears were seen in his eyes when Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s account of the fateful battle of Flodden was 
publicly read in the college refectory. ‘‘ Ah,” he 
whispered, “‘ we lost more than our lives at Flodden ; 
we lost our souls.”” Perhaps from his bed of suffering 
he saw in his creation of a new Blairs the hope of the 
restoration of all things in Christ. 
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His attitude towards the students was entirely 
free from aloofness. Rectors are somtimes very 
formidable people; of them too it may be said: 
“‘ Theirs not to make reply, theirs not to reason why.” 
When ambassadors representing the students 
approached Father A®neas to beg for a holiday 
beloved of their caste, unless he succeeded in straight- 
way procuring their eviction he very often suffered 
defeat. When he consented to make reply, when he 
submitted his reasons why, too frequently the 
victory went to the students. One day an im- 
promptu procession through the “bounds,” the 
singing of the college song accompanied by a sensa- 
tional performance on a big drum, proclaimed the 
wholehearted joy of the ‘‘ boys’ that Father AZneas, 
their well-loved rector, had been named by the Holy 
See Bishop of Aberdeen. The welkin rang with— 


Join, Blairentians, join the chorus. 
Let it sound both loud and long. 


Of the length and strength of that chorus no man may 
tell. The drum was finished before the voices. A 
few of the listeners-in still survive. 

Bishop Chisholm left behind him an enduring 
monument and a fragrant memory; the monument 
is Blairs College, and the memory is of a kind, human 
heart. Before he set out to build he commended his 
venture to the blessing of the Almighty. With un- 
feigned piety he begged his brethren in the priest- 
hood to remember his opus magnum when they went 
unto the altar of God. At Alba de Tormes, in Spain, 
he visited the shrine of St. Teresa, herself a great 
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builder, and besought her intercession that the 
difficult ways might be made smooth and the slender 
means made to multiply. When his anxieties were 

‘over and his hopes fulfilled, when his work was done 
and his college built, he was not ungrateful. He 
bethought him of St. Teresa, his patroness, to whom, 
with a faith and piety unknown to the world, he had 
turned in his hour of need; and he placed in the 
grand entrance of his college a life-like statue of the 
saint in testimony of and in thanksgiving for favours 
received. In the years that followed, one of Bishop 
Chisholm’s greatest joys was to visit the new Blairs 
that was mainly his creation, and to bring his friends 
and acquaintances to view the house, of which he 
was ever the goodman. He came—often without 
warning ; he came late and early, nor ever came 
amiss. To the superiors he was always one of them- 
selves and no stranger. He loved on these occasions 
to recount the amusing experiences! which befell him 
in his new character as bishop, and he required to 
hear the latest college pleasantries. 

It would not be difficult to find a priest as faithful, 
or a rector as efficient, or a scholar as learned, or a 
bishop as zealous ; but it would be difficult, and most 
difficult, to find a man of soul more humble, of dis- 
position more affable, of sympathy more compre- 
hensive, of character more child-like. What drew all 


1It happened that the Bishop and Bishop Douglas (Scottish 
Episcopalian) were travelling in the same train on the Deeside 
line. °R eae lad, sent to meet the latter at a certain station, 
opened the door of Bishop Chisholm’s carriage and enquired, 
“ Are ye the chap that they ca’ Douglas?” ‘‘ Na, laddie,” said 
the Bishop, “ I’m the ither chap.” 
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the world to Bishop Chisholm, what made him 
irresistible, was his great, kind, human heart, from 
which none was excluded. He was a good Christian, 
a good priest, and a good bishop—praise enough for 
any man—but with a heart less kindly he would not 
have been the Father Aneas or the Bishop Chisholm 
that we love to remember. 

The facade of the Blairs Church looks upon a little 
campo santo where rest the remains of some few who 
were called to heaven ere they could be called to 
serve the altar. In the centre of the green sward 
stands a beautiful Celtic cross; it is Bishop Chis- 
holm’s final gift to Blairs. He lies interred in this 
holy ground, just where he hoped to rest, facing the 
cross and facing the east, whence came forth One 
Who faced the Cross indeed—ropter nos et propier 
nostram salutem. At the bishop’s right hand lies his 
friend, Monsignor Lennon, whose encouraging words 
and munificent deeds helped largely to raise the new 
Blairs. There they repose side by side in the sleep 
of peace, under the shadow of the lofty spire, beneath 
the great Gothic window, within sound of the 
Sanctus bell and the chant of the sacred liturgy. 
Amabiles et decori in vita sua, in morte quoque non 
sunt divist. 


CHAPTER V 


If all loved and were loved in return we should no longer 
harm one another, all evils would cease, sin and vice would be 
unknown.—St. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM. 


No one, I think, who knew Bishop Chisholm will find 
fault with me for saying that the episcopal office was 
one for which he seemed peculiarly fitted. There 
was a mixture of strength and gentleness about him 
which made all feel, whether clergy or laity, that 
they could go to him in any difficulty, secure of 
meeting with sympathy and advice founded on true. 
piety and common-sense. It was said of him after 
his death by a non-Catholic that ‘ Apart from his 
charming personality he was a man of great sagacity 
and sound judgment, these qualities being effectively 
brought to bear on all business affairs with which 
he was connected. Outside the sphere of his Church 
he had many interests and activities. His broad- 
mindedness, his wide grasp of affairs and his sound 
common-sense marked him out as a personality 
exercising a powerful influence for usefulness in the 
community. .. . His genial and kindly disposition 
made him revered as a priest and a man.’’! If this 
could be said of him by one outside the fold, with 
how much more truth and significance could these 
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words be used by those who looked upon themselves 
as (in the words Holy Church puts into the mouth of 
bishops) ‘‘his beloved brethren and children in 
Jesus Christ ? ” 

In his first pastoral, dated the first year of the 
twentieth century, Bishop Chisholm, after earnestly 
recommending the faithful of the diocese to make 
every effort to gain the jubilee, sums up in a few 
words God’s mercy to His Church in the past 
century :— 

“Let us not forget the many favours which our 
good God has granted to this diocese during the 
century of which we have seen the close. When we 
recall to mind what our position, as Catholics, was 
at the commencement of the century, and contrast 
it with what it is at its close, we have, indeed, reason 
to be thankful to God for His mercies. Our mis- 
sions, our priests, were few and scattered. Now in 
every place where we count the number of the 
faithful by twenties we have a mission and a priest. 
Of our spiritual rulers two bishops stand pre-eminent 
—Bishop Hay, at the commencement, and Bishop 
Kyle, who ruled this diocese well on towards the 
end of this century. The former may be regarded as 
the true founder of the Church in the North after 
the Reformation period. The latter, whom the 
oldest among us look back upon with affectionate 
regard, brought to a successful issue what his pre- 
decessor had so well commenced, and which we see 
realized, in the full equipment of this diocese with 
hardly a debt upon any of its poor missions. 

“Tt is for us, unworthy as we are, to carry on the 
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good work’so well begun, so ably accomplished. We 
know that we are supported by a devoted clergy and 
people. We ask the prayers of all that we may be 
enabled to discharge the duties of our high calling, 
to the greater honour and glory of God, and the good 
and increase of Holy Church in our land. We live 
in more favourable times than our predecessors. 
While there is still great ignorance on the part of 
many outside the Church as to our tenets and prac- 
tices, there is undoubtedly a much greater tendency 
to listen to her claims and to her teaching. Every 
individual Catholic has in his hands great power for 
good in this respect. First of all by his example, 
and secondly by his words, and more than all by his 
prayers. While it is our duty to reciprocate the 
kindly feeling which we find more and more ex- 
hibited towards us, we have many opportunities 
of directing this feeling to a practical issue by a 
kindly word of advice in season, and sometimes by 
a judicious word of instruction. We see undoubted 
signs of the Churches around us breaking away from 
their moorings and fastenings, and drifting into the 
sea of uncertainty and doubt. Let it be our en- 
deavour to stretch forth a helping hand to bring 
them into the port of safety and of truth. Let us be 
earnest in our prayers for the realization of this 
great hope.” 

It is a sad fact that pastorals meet with very 
tempered enthusiasm from the laity, even from those 
who should appreciate their merits ; the reason being 
that they are always read and frequently badly 
read. The writer had an experience once which 
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bears on this fact. A priest with a well-deserved 
reputation for eloquence was asked to preach. 
Having no time to prepare his sermon, he asked and 
got permission to read one of his own productions 
instead ; but the result was not exactly a success. It 
was a sultry day, and by the end the reader was one 
of the very few who was awake. He had read the 
bulk of the congregation to sleep. And yet the 
sermon when preached had been an unqualified 
success ; it had arrested the attention of his hearers 
and reached their hearts. 

Bishop Chisholm’s pastorals were exceedingly 
characteristic, and the same might be said of his 
sermons. There was no beating about the bush in 
them, no attempt at “ purple passages.” He said 
what he meant to say in plain, simple language, but 
there was a sincerity and piety about them which 
carried conviction, and which never failed to make 
an impression on his hearers. This was especially 
the case when he spoke or wrote about the central 
doctrine of the Catholic Church, the holy sacrifice of 
the Mass. In a pastoral dated the year 1903 he 
gives a very beautiful explanation of this great 
mystery. The following is a summary of it :— 

“The most perfect form of worship is sacrifice. It 
is of the nature and the essence of sacrifice that it 
can be offered only to God. It is the embodiment of 
the relation of the creature to the Creator.” 

He then goes on to say that prayer may be offered 
to human beings, to parents by their children, to their 
rulers by the ruled, to the friends of God who stand 
about His throne; to the Blessed Mother of God. 
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‘‘ But there is an obligation which we owe to God, 
that goes far byond this, and is of an entirely different 
nature from that which we owe to others. Because 
He is our Creator, His dominion over us is supreme ; 
because He is our first beginning and our last end, 
our submission to Him must be likewise supreme. 
These two things find their proper and complete and 
perfect expression and acknowledgment in sacrifice. 
Sacrifice is not only an acknowledgment of God’s 
supreme dominion over us and of our entire de- 
pendence upon Him, because these could be expressed 
by prayer, but it is an act the performance of which, 
of itself, of its own nature, expresses and portrays 
and means God’s supremacy and our dependence. 
And it is on this account that sacrifice can be offered 
only to God. The essence of the act of sacrifice 
consists in the death or destruction of what we call 
a victim which is offered to God. By the slaying or 
destruction of the victim we acknowledge God’s 
supremacy, that everything we have belongs to Him 
in life and in death, that as we received our life from 
Him, our death likewise is in His hands. Could 
anything show more forcibly God’s supremacy than 
the sacrificial act which He demanded from His 
servant Abraham, when He told him to take his 
only son Isaac and slay him in sacrifice upon the 
altar? Could anything show more forcibly than 
Abraham’s ready obedience to carry out the order 
of God, his entire submission and acknowledgment 
of his dependence upon the will of God ? 

“ The first mention of sacrifice in Holy Writ are the 
sacrifices of Cain and of Abel, the former a husband- 
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man offering ‘the fruits of the earth,’ the latter a 
shepherd offering ‘ the firstlings of his flock’ (Gen. 
iv. 3, 4). After the deluge, when Noah left the ark 
he ‘ built an altar unto the Lord; and taking of all 
cattle and fowls that were clean, offered holocausts 
upon the altar’ (Gen. viii. 20). We read (Gen. 
xiv. 18, 19) that ‘ Melchisedech, the King of Salem, 
bringing forth bread and wine, for he was the priest 
of the Most High God, blessed Abraham, and said : 
Blessed be Abraham by the Most High God, who 
created heaven and earth.’ In Genesis xxxiii. 19, 20, 
“when Jacob came to Salem he bought that part of 
the field, in which he pitched his tents, and raising 
an altar there, he invoked upon it the Most Mighty 
God of Israel.’ In the book of Exodus, Moses narrates 
how God appointed sacrifices to be offered up to 
Him, and how Aaron his brother was appointed with 
his sons from the children of Israel, ‘that they 
minister to Me in the priest’s office,’ and how they 
were to be clothed ‘in priestly garments, that they 
may do the office of priesthood,’ in gold, and violet, 
and purple, and scarlet and precious stones. He 
describes fully how the sacrifices were to be carried 
out, and the various ceremonies accompanying them, 
and he concludes the twenty-ninth chapter with the 
words, ‘It is a sacrifice to the Lord by perpetual 
oblation and your generations at the door of the 
Testimony, and I will dwell in the midst of the 
Children of Israel and will be their God. And they 
shall know that I am the Lord their God, that I 
might abide among them: I the Lord their God.’ 
“It is evident that sacrifice was the form of 
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worship appointed by God Himself. And whether 
it was as the outcome of this tradition from the first 
ages, or whether it came from the dictate of reason, 
and the just appreciation of the fitness of things, 
certain it is that every nation constituted sacrifice 
as the highest tribute to the Deity. The nations 
surrounding the Israelites offered sacrifice to their 
gods, and we find Moses and the prophets by the 
command of God frequently warning the people not 
to take part in a worship that was due only to the. 
one true living God. 

“But the Jewish sacrifices had one feature peculiar 
to themselves. They were the type, the shadow of 
a great and glorious sacrifice that was to come. 
Their acceptance by God had its meaning and its 
efficacy by anticipation of the sacrifice which was 
to supersede them, and was to include in itself and 
to constitute a worship the most perfect that God 
Himself in His infinite wisdom and power could 
devise, a sacrifice portraying in its own action the 
infinite height of God’s greatness and power and 
supremacy, and of man’s utter dependence upon 
Him. After this sacrifice, that of brute beasts could 
be no longer pleasing to Him, because they could no 
longer embody the highest ends of sacrifice. When 
the reality came, the figures and the shadows ceased 
to have any significance or force. ‘Christ, being 
come an High Priest of the good things to come, by 
a greater and more perfect tabernacle not made with 
hands, that is, not of this creation: neither by the 
blood of goats, or of calves, but by His own blood, 
entered once into the Holies, having obtained eternal 
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redemption’ (Heb. ix. 11, 12). In their day those 
sacrifices were appointed by God for His worship by 
men. By them they gave expression of their homage, 
of their submission to God’s will, of their adoration, 
of their gratitude for God’s goodness to them, of 
their sorrow for their sins; through them and by 
them they received pardon of their sins and sanctifi- 
cation of their souls. ‘ For if the blood of goats and 
of oxen and the ashes of an heifer being sprinkled, 
sanctify such as are defiled . . . how much more 
shall the blood of Christ who by the Holy Ghost. 
offered Himself unspotted unto God cleanse our 
conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God ?’ (Heb. ix. 13, 14). 

“ After the sacrifice of the Cross there can be no 
other sacrifice. No other sacrifice could express or 
signify God’s supremacy as this does; when as 
_manifestation of it He could command such an offer- 
ing—such a victim—in the death of His Son. Words 
cannot express what is understood by it ; our highest 
intelligence cannot reach it ; our hearts stand still at 
the thought of it—when the victim is Himself the 
Son of God, ‘true God of true God.’ No other 
_ sacrifice on the part of the people who participate in 
it could insure benefits and graces for them equal 
to the benefits and graces of this sacrifice whereby 
they have received their redemption from sin and 
from the evil one, and have been restored to the 
favour and friendship of God, have been adopted 
into the sonship and heirdom of the Kingdom, and 
brotherhood of Him Who died for them ; who have 
Him for their Mediator Whose dying words were, 
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‘ Father, forgive them’; who overcame death by His 
death and, ascending to His Father, continues the 
work and the sacrifice of the Cross in heaven. ‘And 
therefore He is the Mediator of the New Testament : 
that by means of His death for the redemption of 
those transgressions which were under the former 
Testament they that are called may receive the 
promise of an eternal inheritance ’ (Heb. ix. 15). 
“‘Has sacrifice as a form of worship ceased? We 
have said that all other sacrifices have ceased. As 
the sacrifice of Redemption, the sacrifice of the Cross 
has been offered up once and for ever. ‘ For Jesus 
is not entered into the Holies made with hands, the 
patterns of the true, but into Heaven itself, that he 
may appear now in the presence of God for us. Nor 
yet that He should offer Himself often, as the High 
Priest entereth into the Holies . . . with the blood 
of others; for then He ought to have suffered often 
from the beginning of the world; but now once at 
the end of ages He hath appeared for the destruction 
of sin, by the sacrifice of Himself . . . Christ was 
offered once to exhaust the sins of many’ (Heb. ix. 
24-28). As a sacrifice of atonement for sin, as a 
sacrifice of propitiation between God and the creature, 
as a sacrifice of reconciliation between an offended 
Deity and offending creatures, it was offered once. 
It was for this that Christ came once into the world. 
He came as our Priest and our Victim, bearing upon 
Himself, although sinless and incapable of sin, the 
sins of the whole world, suffering, dying, atoning for 
sin. He will come again not as a Priest and a Victim. 
‘The second time He will appear without sin, to 
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them that expect Him unto salvation’ (Heb. 
axy 28): 

“Ts the Christian worship then deprived of sacrifice, 
its highest and most perfect form and expression ? 
There are other ends of sacrifice besides that of the 
forgiveness of universal sin. Have we no sacrifice 
of praise, of thanksgiving, of adoration, of atone- 
ment for individual sins ? ”’ 

The Bishop then adverts to the repudiation of the 
Catholic doctrine of the Mass by the Reformers in 
the sixteenth century. He continues :— 

“The Catholic Church holds and believes that 
there can be no other sacrifice indeed than that of the 
Cross, offered up once and for ever for the redemption 
of men, but to be offered again and again to apply 
this redemption of the race to the individual man, 
to be offered up daily in the Church as an act of the 
most supreme and perfect worship of the Almighty 
God, as a means of forgiveness and atonement and 
sanctification for erring men. No other sacrifice it is, 
be it remembered, but the one great sacrifice of the 
Cross, because there is no other victim but the same 
victim Who hung upon the wood of the Cross, and 
no other High Priest but that same High Priest Who 
offered Himself on Calvary to His Eternal Father. 
To say that this continued sacrifice would imply 
that something was wanting in the sacrifice of 
Calvary would be blasphemy. There is, however, 
one difference, not in the nature and character of the 
sacrifice but in the manner of its offering, between 
the sacrifice on Calvary and that which is offered on 
our altars, called the sacrifice of the Mass. The 
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sacrifice of the Cross was offered by our Divine Lord 
in person. The sacrifice of the Mass is offered by 
our Divine Lord indeed, but through the ministration 
of earthly priests. On the Cross He offered Himself 
in real suffering, in the real shedding of blood, in 
real death. In the Mass He offers Himself without 
suffering, in a mystical, but not less real shedding of 
blood ; in a mystical death, but in a real representa- 
tion of death, by the reality of His presence in His 
body and blood. The separate consecration of the 
body under the form or appearance of bread, and the 
separate consecration of the blood under the form 
or appearance of wine, constitute the mystical 
representation of His death, which was caused by 
the separation of the blood from the body. When 
our Lord took bread into His hands, and blessed and 
broke, He said ‘Take and eat: this is my body 
which is given for you. ... In like manner the 
chalice also, . . . saying, This is the chalice, the - 
New Testament in My blood which shall be shed for 
you ’ (Luke xxii. 19, 20). ‘ Do this for a commemora- 
tion of Me’ (Ibid. 10). 

“‘ Then was said the first Mass, and the order given 
to the Apostles to do in their turn what He Himself 
had done. 

“In Genesis (xiv. 18) we read, ‘ Melchisedech, 
King of Salem, bringeth forth bread and wine, for 
he was the priest of the Most High God.’ King 
David refers to him as the prototype of Christ : 
‘ Thou art a priest for ever according to the order of 
Melchisedech’ (Ps. cix. 4). The Jews interpreted 
these words as meaning that Christ was never to 
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die, for in answering Him when they spoke of His 
approaching death the multitude said, ‘We have 
heard out of the law that Christ abideth for ever’ 
(John xii. 34). St. Paul gives the true interpretation 
of them: ‘So Christ also did not glorify Himself that 
He might be made a High Priest, but He that said 
unto Him: Thou art My Son, this day have I 
begotten Thee. As He saith also in another place: 
Thou art a priest for ever according to the order of 
Melchisedech’ (Heb. v. 5, 6). St. Paul emphasizes 
still more pointedly the continuance of the sacrifice 
of the Cross in the Christian worship after His death. 
‘And whereas indeed He was the Son of God, He 
learned obedience by the things which He suffered : 
and being consummated He became, to all that obey 
Him, the cause of eternal salvation. Called by God 
a High Priest, according to the order of Melchisedech. 
Of whom we have much to say, and hard to be in- 
telligibly uttered’ (Heb. v. 8-11). Is not this a re- 
echo of the saying of the Jews and the disciples of 
our Lord, when for the first time He prepared them 
for the great truth of His abiding presence in the 
Church, in the reality of His flesh and blood? ‘ How 
can this man give us His flesh to eat, and His blood 
to drink: ... this is a hard saying; who can hear 
it ?’ (John vi. 53-61). Yes, dear brethren in Jesus 
Christ, the denial of this great truth, which was the 
distinctive doctrine of Christianity for fifteen hun- 
dred years, comes to us too late to have the least 
weight in subverting the faith established by Christ 
Himself, testified to by His Apostles and Evangelists, 
perpetuated throughout the Church in all ages, and 
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believed at this present moment by the vast majority 
of Christians. ‘ We have an altar,’ we read in St. 
Paul’s epistle to the Hebrews (xiii. 10), ‘ whereof 
they have no power to eat who serve the Taber- 
nacle.’ ‘Fly from the service of idols. I speak as 
to wise men: judge ye yourselves what I say. The 
chalice of benediction, which we bless, is it not the 
Communion of the Blood of Christ ? And the Bread 
which we break, is it not the partaking of the Body 
of the Lord ?’ (z Cor. x. 14-16). If this be only a 
bare figure—a mere commemoration by eating bread 
and wine—where in this is the thing ‘hard to be 
intelligibly uttered’? Where in this would be found 
difficulty in hearing it ?> What meaning would there be 
in the severity of St. Paul’s judgment: ‘ Whosoever 
shall eat this Bread, or drink the chalice of the Lord 
unworthily shall be guilty of the Body and Blood of 
the Lord. For hethat eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh judgment to himself, not dis- 
cerning the Body of the Lord’ (z Cor. xi. 27-29). 

“We have an altar whereof they have no power 
to eat who serve the Tabernacle. We have an 
altar whereon is offered daily in the Church the 
sacrifice of the Cross. We have an altar whereon 
the High Priest Jesus Christ offers Himself—a 
Priest for ever of the order of Melchisedech—to His 
Eternal Father. We have an altar whereon the 
bread is changed into the Body of Christ, and the 
wine is changed into His blood. ‘The Lord hath 
sworn it, and He will not repent: Thou art a priest 
for ever according to the order of Melchisedech ’ 
(Heb. vii. 17-21). 
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“This is that same wondrous sacrifice which was 
foretold and described so graphically by the prophet 
Malachi: ‘From the rising of the sun even to the 
going down my name is great among the Gentiles, 
and in every place there is sacrifice and there is 
offered to my name a clean oblation: for my name 
is great among the Gentiles, saith the Lord of Hosts.’ 
Where, except in the Christian Church, is this prophecy 
fulfilled ?) Where, except in the Christian Church, 
which is the Church of the Gentiles, is this clean 
oblation offered, ‘ from the rising of the sun even to 
the going down’? ‘My name is great among the 
Gentiles, saith the Lord of Hosts,’ and what a 
wondrous mystery it is! What a fruitful source of 
grace and sanctification! Every time we assist at 
Mass we are present at the Sacrifice on Mount 
Calvary. ... The words of the Roman centurion 
are as true to-day as they were then: ‘ Truly this is 
the Son of God.’ ” 

The Bishop then proceeds to prove by quotations 
from the great Doctors and Fathers of the Church 
that this doctrine was held from the earliest ages of 
Christianity, and was handed down from Apostolic 
times. Tertullian, St. Clement of Alexandria, St. 
Ireneus, St. Ignatius believed and taught it in the 
second century as strongly as Origen did in the third, 
or St. Ambrose in the fourth century. 

“ According to St. Ambrose, ‘The shadow pre- 
ceded, the image followed, and the verity will be: 
in the law the shadow, in the gospel the image, in 
the heavenly places the verity. We have beheld the 
Prince of Priests coming to us—Him we have seen 
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and heard offering His own blood for us. Let us 
priests follow as best we can, that we may offer 
sacrifice for the people, though lowly in merit yet 
honourable by sacrifice. Because although Christ 
is not now seen to offer, yet is He Himself offered on 
earth when the Body of Christ is offered; yea, He 
is Himself manifested as offering in us, He Whose 
word sanctifies the sacrifice which is offered.’ Let 
St. Ephrem, in the same century, speak for us: 
‘ Since Thou wast immolated a victim for us, free us 
from all defilement by cutting off all our sins, for 
Thou hast been constituted our High Priest, that by 
the shedding of Thy Blood Thou mightest cleanse us 
from all defilement. An eternal redemption having 
been obtained Thou dost daily renew Thy sacrifice 
upon the altar and dost present Thy saving chalice 
to our lips to be partaken of. To so great a gift and 
benefit grant such efficacy that, being freed in virtue 
of it from every sin, we may cling to Thee with the 
utmost love of which we are capable.’ Again, St. 
Cyprian tells us: ‘ Who is more a priest of the Most 
High God than our Lord Jesus Christ, who offered 
sacrifice to God the Father and offered that same 
which Melchisedech had offered that is bread and 
wine: namely His own body and blood?’ And 
Origen remarks, ‘ When thou shalt see the Gentiles 
come into the Faith, churches being built, and altars 
being sprinkled not with the blood of animals, but 
consecrated with the precious blood of Christ. . . .’ 
“The one great liturgical function of the Church 
is the Mass. In the early morning hours the faithful 
come to the churches to be present and to assist at 
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Mass, to take their part and share in the sacrifice. 
They come to the more public and solemn functions 
on Sundays and holidays for the same purpose of 
uniting with the priest in offering the sacrifice. He 
stands at the altar as their representative. The 
words he utters may not at times be heard; they 
may be spoken in a language unknown to the people. 
Not on that account is one iota detracted from the 
devotion of the worship, from its meaning, from its 
usefulness, from its oneness, from its completeness, 
from its perfection. It is a sacrifice of praise: each 
one unites in the praises of God. It is a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving : each one unites in his thanks to God 
for His mercy and goodness, for His many gifts and 
graces, for His long forbearance and loving forgive- 
ness of repeated sins and imperfections. It is a sacri- 
fice of adoration: each one with heart and head 
bowed down adores Him ‘in spirit andin truth’; each 
one with his own words, each one with his own soul 
and heart, but all blending together, priest and 
people, in one harmonious whole of exquisite beauty 
and holiness and perfection. It is one beautiful 
concord of priest and people uniting in the worship 
of the Most High God, Who is Himself there 
with them, much more—oh, how much more— 
than was He with the children of Israel in the 
days of the ancient sacrifices. ‘It is the sacrifice 
to the Lord of a perpetual oblation, and I 
will dwell in their midst, and I will be their 
God, and they shall know that I am the Lord 
their God, that I might abide among them, I the 
Lord their God.’ ” 
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Bishop Chisholm, as a natural consequence of his 
devotion to the mystery of the Holy Eucharist, took 
a warm interest in the diocesan Altar Society, which 
supplies missions with vestments and whatever else 
may be required for the celebration of the Holy 
Sacrifice and of all the other ceremonies of the Church, 
and on which the poorer missions principally depend 
for the supply of their needs. In his pastoral of the 
year 1909 he alludes to it in a manner which not only 
throws light on his character, but exhibits it in such 
an attractive light that it is worth quoting. 

“The past year was memorable also for us as 
Catholics on account of an event which was a cause 
of joy common to us all. It was the jubilee year of 
the priesthood of our Holy Father Pope Pius X. 
I think it will interest you if I give a short account 
of my visit to the eternal city, and my audience with 
the Pope.’’ On his way to Rome (via Naples) the 
Bishop made a pilgrimage to the great Benedictine 
Monastery of Monte Cassino, of which he gives a 
description. He then continues : 

“As you know, part of my mission to Rome, and 
not the least interesting part of it, was to present to 
the Holy Father the gifts of the Altar Society of the 
diocese, consisting of copes and other altar require- 
ments, and numbering over 300. The chalices from 
this diocese were modelled from an old chalice of 
the thirteenth century which had been picked out 
some time ago from the Thames. 

“You will be glad to know that our gifts were 
greatly appreciated. I heard more than one favour- 
able comment on the part of the Vatican officials as to 
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the excellence of the materials and workmanship. I 
explained to the Pope the nature and scope of our 
Altar Society, and told him that the various articles 
should have been distributed among the missions of 
the diocese, but that all the priests wished to forego 
their own claims and hand them all over to him as 
a jubilee offering to be distributed by him according 
to his own good pleasure, together with the gifts 
from other countries, to the many needy missions 
throughout the world. He expressed himself as 
greatly pleased, and he said that their value in his 
eyes was not only due to their intrinsic worth, but 
on account of the great pleasure it was to him to be 
able to give them to places where they were needed. 
And then—as if suddenly recollecting himself—he 
said, ‘ But perhaps you may have need of them for 
your own missions?’ I at once disclaimed in your 
name any such thought or desire. ‘It was not the 
Scottish mode of making a present.’ ”’ 

Bishop Chisholm was soon given an opportunity 
which enabled him to vindicate his countrymen’s 
character for generosity and yet benefit his country- 
men overseas. For shortly after his audience with 
the Pope he was invited to the consecration of a 
grandson of a Macdonald of Lochaber for the See of 
Vancouver ; and his Vicar-General, by whom he was 
accompanied, by a curious coincidence hailed from 
Strathglass and bore the name of Chisholm. The rest 
of the story may be told in very few words. At the 
suggestion of Bishop Chisholm the Bishop of Van- 
couver made an application to the Vatican that some 
part of the offerings of the Aberdeen Altar Society 
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should be made over to his diocese, and to that of 
an equally poor Scottish diocese in Canada. The 
petition was graciously received by the Pope, and 
Bishop Chisholm concludes by saying that he feels 
it will be a double gratification to the diocese to know 
that a part of their contribution was to go to “‘ brother 
Scotsmen’”’ through the intermediary of the Holy 
Father. 


CHAPTER VI 


“Understand my words,” says St. Augustine, ‘‘ that you may 
believe them, but believe the word of God that you may under- 
stand it.” 


It was said of Bishop Chisholm after his death “ that 
he entered on his duties as bishop with the energy and 
determination which were the dominant features of 
his active life, and during the eighteen years of his 
episcopacy he continued to labour with unabating 
zeal for the welfare of the Catholic cause. He 
schemed and planned to consolidate the work of the 
Faith in the north-eastern counties of Scotland; 
and many a long and weary journey he made to bring 
to his scattered flock the consolations of the sacrament 
of Confirmation and the encouragement of his pre- 
sence amongst them. His sermons, preached when- 
ever opportunity occurred, were models of their 
kind. They dispelled many a prejudice and brought 
the light of faith to many a soul in the darkness of 
error and in the shadows of doubt. To his clergy he 
was kind and considerate, and in the discharge of 
his episcopal duties showed admirable tact, and by 
his gentle, affable manner won the esteem and 
affection of the priests of the diocese. He was to 
them what he had been to the students of Blairs— 
a father, a true friend, and a wise counsellor.’’! 


1 Obituary, Catholic Directory for Scotland, 1919. 
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Bishop Chisholm was very ready to talk to anyone 
interested in the state of religion in the northern 
counties of Scotland, about the difficulties and trials 
to which the priests, especially the young priests of 
the diocese, were exposed. The distances which 
separated some of the missions are so great that Fr. 
Mann, a holy priest who for a great number of years 
served the parish of Wick, was accustomed to say 
that it cost him five pounds to go to confession, 
Beauly being the nearest parish with a resident 
priest. These conversations left a strong impression 
on the writer’s mind, so she ventures to put them 
down as far as possible in the words he used. 

“The priests in this diocese labour under special 
disadvantages owing to the majority of the parishes 
being so small and the distance between them often 
so great. Where there are a number of parishes with 
large congregations, a young priest fresh from the 
seminary is usually sent as assistant priest to work 
under another of age and experience. This is of 
two-fold advantage to him; he learns ‘ the ropes,’ 
and he has the advantage of the senior priest’s 
society. The newly ordained priest with us has 
frequently to be sent at once on the mission. He has 
even not infrequently to be ordained by dispensation 
before the usual time to fill a vacancy. What is the 
result ? He finds the solitude of his mission very 
dull—coming as he does from a crowded seminary of 
young men of his own age—and he goes out in search 
of amusement and companionship, and so loses his 
influence in the parish. Not,’ he would add with a 
smile, “ that I am at all opposed to a priest joining 
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in any harmless recreation or game that may come 
his way; but what I mean is that it should not be 
possible to say of him that his time was chiefly spent 
in frivolous occupations. And yet what is he to do? 
With a congregation of a hundred or less, a baptism 
or marriage is of rare occurrence; there are not 
always sick people to be visited, and if he pays 
visits to the well and hearty in a country congrega- 
tion he will generally find the man is at work and 
the goodwife at her wash-tub, and to neither is he 
specially welcome. Such being the case, I have 
always recommended a young priest to cultivate 
some taste or occupation which will occupy his time 
at spare moments, and keep him at home. 

“Then, when he has said his Mass, some portion 
of the Divine Office, and perhaps visited the school, 
if that is in the day’s programme, he will settle down 
as a matter of course to the work he has in hand, and 
not seek for amusement outside. It may bea hobby, 
such as beekeeping or photography or gardening ; 
that will depend on his tastes. All the better for 
him if, when at college, he has taken up some definite 
literary work, especially if it is connected with the 
history of the Church or the works of the Fathers, 
for he will now have leisure to follow it up. All such 
studies will deepen his religious life and be of great 
use to him in the composition of his sermons. For 
this books will be required, and books are expensive, 
and the priest is a poor man. Still, where there is a 
will there is a way, and it is generally possible either 
to get the loan of books from one of the big public 
libraries, of which there are so many in Scotland, 
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or from one of the excellent lending libraries at small 
cost. The trial of solitude of a young priest who is 
separated from the companionship of his confréres 
by great distance must necessarily be felt, but he 
will feel it less if he has some pursuit which fills his 
mind and occupies his time.” 

Bishop Chisholm had very much at heart the cause 
of education in his diocese. He never ceased in his 
labours to raise the standard of teachers, and with 
this object he established a Higher Grade School and 
Junior Centre in order to ensure an adequate supply 
of teachers in the Catholic schools. 

Bishop Chisholm from the time he took up the 
duties of the episcopate made a point of making 
himself easily accessible to all who came to see him. 

His house in Golden Square, which could not by 
any stretch of the imagination be called an episcopal 
palace, thus became a centre for Catholic life in 
Aberdeen. He enjoyed the privilege accorded to 
bishops of reserving the Blessed Sacrament in his 
private chapel, and there, when he was not ponti- 
ficating on feast days at the Cathedral, he usually 
said his Mass. The writer, who on one occasion 
enjoyed his hospitality for a couple of days in order 
to attend a meeting of the Catholic Truth Society, 
can testify to the edification she received. All 
breathed piety, from the Mass in the early morning, 
said with a special reverence and devotion—such as 
always marked the bishop’s offering up of the Holy 
Sacrifice—till the last visit to the Blessed Sacrament 
at night, which concluded the day. 

Many were attracted to this little focus of peace 
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and. goodwill who were not of the household of the 
faith, and there was more than one cause for this 
attraction. In the first place he was naturally of a 
sociable disposition ; another, that he never bored 
people. I have heard it frequently said of him that 
he was an admirable raconteur. But if by this was 
meant one who, as the saying goes, could keep the 
table in a roar, or who, when he saw an opportunity 
of bringing out a good story, waited for a pause in 
the conversation so as to secure an audience, nothing 
could be more misleading. I should classify him as 
a good listener rather than as a great talker. Ata 
dinner party in a country house he would often sit 
almost silently, and one would only notice by his 
amused expression and the twinkle in his eye that, 
though he said little, nothing escaped him. His 
experience of men and things, which were always 
interesting and often edifying, were as often as not 
whispered into his neighbour’s ear, and only when 
pressed to do so would he raise his voice so that 
others, sitting a little further off, might hear. Some 
of his reminiscences were of a very singular nature ; 
such, for instance, as the following, which I will give 
in his own words :— 

“When I first came to Aberdeen I made the 
acquaintance of a man at a friend’s house who 
shared my taste for chess. We often met there, and 
always finished the evening with a game. After a 
time he got into the way, at my invitation, of 
dropping in of an evening at my house and challeng- 
ing me toa game. He was a bachelor past the prime 


of life, though not an old man, and I always fancied 
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that he felt his loneliness, and was glad to come. 
One day when we had finished our game—or games, 
for I think he had beaten me and given me my 
revenge—we settled down to a talk, and before long 
he turned it to religious matters. 

“*T know very little about your religion,’ he 
began ‘ even less than I do about my own—and that 
is precious little—but it has often struck me that 
your Church shows great knowledge of human nature 
by inculcating the practice of confession. I believe, 
and other people have said the same, that if a man 
had committed murder sooner or later he would feel 
forced to bring it out, just in the hope of lifting the 
burden of it off his own soul by getting another to 
share it with him. Now I have never committed 
murder,’ he continued with a smile, ‘ but I have 
shady spots in my past life. Who hasn’t ? Not one 
in a hundred, I believe—and they have a nasty way 
of coming back to.me. I have often thought it 
would be a great relief to pour them out on some- 
body I could trust. In short, make a clean breast 
of it. Would you object, though I am not a member 
of your Church, listening to what I have got to say ? ’ 

“Such a proposition naturally took me very much 
by surprise, and I paused a moment for reflection. 
Then I answered, ‘ If it would be a relief to you, and 
you say it would, to speak about your past life, I 
am quite ready to listen to you. Only you must 
understand there is no sacramental value in your 
confession such as there would be in the case of one 
belonging to the Catholic Church.’ 

“To this, of course, he gave a ready assent, and 
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he proceeded to unbosom himself. When he had 
finished I said, ‘ You have, I feel convinced, made a 
perfectly honest and sincere confession, and if you 
had been a member of my flock I should in the name 
of God, and by the power conferred upon priests in 
Holy Orders by our Lord’s words to His apostles 
and their successors “‘ whose sins you shall forgive 
they are forgiven,’ absolve you from them. I 
cannot do this, but I can say one thing for your 
consolation. I firmly believe that a humble con- 
fession is most pleasing to God. To acknowledge 
our sins is alone sufficient to draw down His merciful 
regard upon us, especially when it is accompanied 
with sorrow for them and trust in His precious Blood 
which was shed for sinners.’ 

“ And,’’ the Bishop concluded, ‘“‘ I think he went 
away comforted.” 

A little break in the even tenour of Bishop Chis- 
holm’s way took place in the year 1906, when he was 
invited to meet the King of Spain at Fyvie Castle. In 
itself the event was a slight one, but the Bishop had 
the true Catholic instinct of reverence for kings and 
rulers and for “‘ all that are in high station,” a thing 
quite apart from snobbishness, though it is sometimes 
confounded with it. Accordingly the next time the 
writer met him he had a great deal to say about it. 
Fyvie, it may be noted, has a reputation almost 
equal to Glamis as a haunted castle, but on the point 
of midnight apparitions the bishop must have had 
a mind quite at ease; for he had the peculiarity, 
which he shared with Napoleon, of falling asleep the 
moment his head touched the pillow. The ghost 
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may be said not to have had “a ghost of a chance ”’ 
of disturbing his midnight slumbers. Fyvie has also 
a high reputation for its grouse moors, and it was for 
the purpose of grouse-shooting that King Alphonso 
had been invited to spend the week of the 12th of 
August at Fyvie. Whether his most Catholic Majesty 
had inquired if there was a church in the neighbour- 
hood so that he might hear Mass on the feast of the 
15th of August, or his host and hostess had antici- 
pated his wishes, I cannot say. But in the invitation 
he received for the 13th the bishop was asked to 
bring all that would be required for Mass on the 
Assumption. 

This was his account of the visit :— 

“‘T was introduced to King Alphonso on my arrival 
at Fyvie. From what one has been accustomed to 
hear of the formality and strict etiquette of the 
Spanish Court, I felt the introduction might be rather 
a formidable affair. Not at all; I found the King 
most friendly and cordial, and easy to get on with. 
It was his first visit to that part of Scotland, and he 
had plenty to say about the country and his im- 
pressions of it ; in fact, we had a very pleasant little 
conversation. Before separating in the evening I 
asked His Majesty at what time he would like me to 
say Mass on the following day, and it was settled 
between us that it should be at an early hour, at 
7.30 a.m. I was down half an hour before, and 
found, as I expected, that, though the contents of 
the box I brought with me were laid out on a table 
in the room set apart for the Holy Sacrifice, no other 
preparation had been made. Accordingly I set to 
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work to get the altar ready, and when I was in the 
midst of my preparations the King appeared. He 
at once came to my assistance, so that when the time 
for Mass arrived all was in order, and he assisted at 
it, with his equerry and two or three others, who no 
doubt belonged to his suite, with every appearance 
of attention and devotion. In short, he left a very 
pleasant impression upon me.” 


Another incident is recorded of the early period of 
Bishop Chisholm’s episcopate which should not be 
omitted. 

Among the numerous professors and distinguished 
strangers who attended the Aberdeen University 
quater-centenary celebrations in 1906 was an elderly 
monsignore from Dublin. He was the guest of a 
banker in Aberdeen. He appeared to enjoy 
thoroughly his stay in Aberdeen, and was in excellent 
health and spirits all the time he was there. The last 
night arrived, and he retired to rest with the inten- 
tion of leaving the following day. But a knock at 
his door the next morning produced no response, and 
his host, entering the bedroom, was shocked to: see 
that his guest had passed away—to all appearance 
peacefully—in the night. The sad event was at once 
notified to the bishop. He acted with his usual 
promptitude, and, packing up his own monsignore’s 
robes, he drove to the house where the body lay, and 
gave the necessary instructions to the undertaker in 
order that the deceased ecclesiastic should be buried, 
in conformity with the practice of the Church, in the 
official robes of a domestic prelate. 
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A suggestion was made—to his obvious distress— 
that he should make a charge for the robes, to which 
he replied: ‘‘I have only done what was right, and 
what I should wish to be done to me under similar 
circumstances.”” Words which were almost pro- 
phetic, as he also breathed his last away from his 
own home, and another kind monsignore saw in a 
similar manner to the last sad offices due to his 
departed friend after his death. 


CHAPTER VII 


There are some souls that have no windows open towards 
Heaven.—JOuBERT. 


BisHop CHISHOLM shared with the whole Christian 
world a profound admiration for Pope Leo XIII. 
He admired him as a statesman and venerated him 
as a saint, and no one could have given a more 
sincere adhesion than the bishop to his great encyclical 
letter Rerum Novarum. At the same time he would 
have entered a strong protest against the dishonest 
use made of it in these later days by Socialists, 
calling themselves Catholics, who quote isolated 
passages from it apart from their context in a sense 
opposed to the teaching of the Catholic Church. For, 
according to Malon, who carries the creed to its 
logical conclusion, Socialists hold ‘‘ that every one 
has a right under distributive justice to receive from 
the State all he needs, and condemn almsgiving as 
an outrage on the dignity of man, and proclaim that 
even though it contained an efficacious remedy for 
the social evils of the present day they would still 
continue to protest against it;1 and no teaching 
could be more utterly opposed to that of Christ, and 


1 Le Socialisme Intégral, Part II, page 150.—The ideal of the 
Socialist is modelled on the bed of Procrustes: a form of despotism 
which finds no support in the history of man and runs counter 
to all his instincts and legitimate ambitions. 
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consequently of His Church. The distinctive mark 
of Christianity is brotherly love, and both in the Old 
and New Testaments we are taught to look upon 
almsgiving as the fruit and test of brotherly love. 
Accordingly a margin of liberty must be allowed to 
man in order that he may gain the eternal reward 
which is promised to all those who practise this virtue 
freely and abundantly according to their means. 

In the Encyclical letter of Leo XIII, “ Christus 
Redemptor noster’’ of Ist November 1900, he’ gives 
a perfect and final explanation of the sense in which 
the Rerum Novarum should be understood by the 
faithful, in the following words :— 

“The Kingdom of Jesus Christ obtains its form 
and virtue from Divine Charity; holy and pure 
affection is its foundation and completion. - The 
punctual observance of our duties necessarily follows : 
namely, not to wrong our neighbour ; to esteem the 
earthly less than the heavenly ; to set the love of 
God before all else. But the reign of man, either 
openly rejecting Christ or neglecting Him, consists 
entirely in the love of self ; charity there is none, and 
self-immolation is ignored.” 

To those who have not forgotten Pope Leo XIII’s 
beautiful sonnet, which he addressed to himself when 
on his death-bed, the following translation by Bishop 
Chisholm may not be without interest, and perhaps 
equally or more so to those who have never seen it. 


Leo, thy hour draws near, ’tis time for thee to go. 
What fate awaits thee ’tis not thine to know. 

Fain would’st thou hope that gifts with lavish hand . 
By God bestowed should Heaven’s bliss command— 
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But ah! those keys the burden of long years 

Of pow’r and honour rather claim thy fears ; 

For they who highest place on earth obtain 

Must oft atone in sorrow and in pain. 

But lo! a vision sweet thou seem’st to see, 

In accents sweeter still it speaks to thee ; 

What fearest thou ? What in thy past dost dread ? 
And even so—the future trust instead, 

For Christ is near ; for pardon humbly pray, 

And He shall wash thy every stain away. 


_Fatalis ruit hora, Leo, jam tempus abire est, 
Pro meritisque viam carpere perpetuam, 
Que te sors maneat ? ccelum sperare jubebant 
Largus contulerat que tibi dona Deus, 
At summas claves, immenso pondere munus, 
Tot tibi gestum annos—hec meditare gemens ; 
Qui namque in populis excelso prestat honore, 
Hei misero! pcenas acrius inde luet. 
Hec inter trepido dulcis succurit imago 
Dulcior atque animo vox sonat alloquii : 
Quid te tanta premit formido ? zvique peracti 
Quid seriem repetens tristia corde foves ? 
Christus adest miserans humili veniamque roganti, 
Erratum, ah fides, eluet omne tibi. 
Leo P.P. XIII. 


Bishop Chisholm was no partisan. He had un- 
questionably, like others in a similar position whose 
duties in life brings them in contact with public 
affairs and public men, his opinions and leanings on 
politics, but he never brought them prominently 
forward. In his judgments of people, which always 
inclined to the lenient side, he was never biased by 
a man’s politics. Unlike those who make prejudice 
do duty for judgment, he did not label an individual 
Radical and see no good in him, nor Conservative and 
think he could not go wrong, or vice versa. He 


1 Nocturne ingemiscentis anime meditatio. 
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admittedly leant to Conservatism, but it never 
affected his judgments on public events or on the men 
who were responsible for conducting them. 

This was noticeably the case when the continued 
existence of voluntary schools became the burning 
question of the day ; and in this instance his optimism 
and favourable opinion of the sense of justice in 
Radical and Conservative alike were abundantly 
justified. 

But this was not the only danger which threatened 
the Catholic Church in Scotland in the first decade of 
the twentieth century. This time it came from 
France, a country Catholic in name, and Catholic in 
fact, if reckoned by the vast majority of its popula- 
tion, but ruled by a government which made it their 
boast to ignore God or any form of religious worship. 
The ministry, with Combes at its head, under the 
thin disguise of protecting the Republic, made war 
on every manifestation of the Catholic religion. The 
severance of diplomatic relations with the Pope-and 
tearing up of the Concordat were a prelude to active 
persecution of religious Orders and Societies and con- 
fiscation of their possessions. This policy of con- 
fiscation was soon discovered to lead to much smaller 
results than was at first anticipated; the hopes 
formed upon it turned out to be quite illusory. Or, 
if there were gains, they found their way into private 
pockets, and not into the Republican exchequer. 
Undeterred by this failure the French Government 
turned its attention to a spoliation which was on so 
small a scale that it could only have had its insig- 
nificance to recommend it ; namely, the funds which 
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supported a score or so of Scottish ecclesiastical 
students in Paris and its neighbourhood. The 
history of these foundations stretches far back into 
the past, and is full of interest to Scottish Catholics, 
but this is not the place to dwell upon it. Many are 
the attacks which they have had to withstand at 
the hand of infidel governments. In the great 
Revolution they shared the fate of all Christian 
institutions and endowments. The valiant defence 
made by the procurator, Alexander Innes, who held 
to his post in the house in Paris at the risk of his life, 
is a matter of history. This brave man was only 
saved from the guillotine by the counter-revolution 
of the roth Thermidor (A.D. 1794). His execution 
was fixed for the very day on which Robespierre fell 
from power—on which day the tyrant, instead of 
his victim, perished on the scaffold. 

The Scottish property was restored to its owners 
in the reign of Louis XVIII, but under conditions 
which have exposed it to the risks from which it 
only recently escaped. On this occasion the Scottish 
Hierarchy exerted all the influence at their command 
to defend their rights. Bishop Chisholm was not the 
least vigorous in the cause, and once more justice 
through the providence of God has triumphed. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The measure of our confidence in God is the measure of God’s 
mercies to us.—ST. FRANCIS DE SALES. 


OnE of the charms of Bishop Chisholm’s conversation 
was that he never took his views and opinions from 
other people. He thought matters out for himself, 
and generally, whether it was a question of men or 
measures, had something original to say about them. 

This habit of not thinking in a groove brought 
him from time to time in opposition to his right 
reverend brethren the Scottish bishops. I have 
heard him say with a gentle smile that there were 
occasions in which he had had to fight them single- 
handed. 

His personality was of so marked a kind that it 
made itself felt in whatever company he found him- 
self, so that it could never be said of his views or 
opinions that they were negligible. Moreover, he 
was always prepared to defend them. In his later 
days, when he might have made infirmity or serious 
inconvenience a plea for non-attendance at episcopal 
meetings, he was never known to take advantage of 
such excuses. 

On one occasion, when representatives of the 
bishops, clergy and laity had met in London for the 


purpose of a deputation, the remark was made: 
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“The Bishop of Aberdeen is in Rome, so we shall be 
deprived of his company.’’ A moment after he 
walked in. He had received notice of the deputation, 
and had planned to get back in time for it. A bishop 
who was present held up his hands and exclaimed, 
“Well, well! There’s no getting away from the 
Bishop of Aberdeen ! ” 

The education question, which in the year 1907-8 
assumed an acute phase, was one of those occasions 
which brought this trait of independence in his 
character into full relief. 

The Government Education Bill, which was passed 
during Balfour’s term of office, was welcomed by 
English Catholics as a tardy act of justice. Cardinal 
Vaughan said of it that it removed the principal 
grievances under which denominational schools had 
up to that time laboured, and that it gave Catholics 
all they had a right to expect. When the Conserva- 
tive Party went out on the general election of 1906, 
and the Liberals came into power, there was a com- 
plete change in the situation. Several leading 
members of the new administration had pledged 
themselves to further the cause of secular education, 
and they lost no time in fulfilling their promises. 
Two of the most prominent of these were Mr. McKenna 
and Mr. Runciman. The former openly avowed his 
dislike to the denominational system, and said he 
was prepared to “‘ deal with it with a sword.” Mr. 
Runciman made no secret of the fact that the 
Government was taking its inspiration from Dr. 
Clifford, who was looked upon at that time as the 
veteran leader of Congregationalism in this country. 
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He even went so far as to say they would foster the 
decline of the denominational schools as a tendency 
in the right direction. The Education Bill accord- 
ingly, which was framed on these lines, caused deep 
anxiety to the Catholic body in England. It was so 
skilfully drawn up as to appear to aim only at 
enforcing greater efficiency in the teaching staff, and 
a greater attention to hygiene in school accommoda- 
tion. But these measures were of so drastic a nature 
that they would, if fully carried out, owing to the 
expenditure they entailed, have dealt a death blow 
to the poorer and frequently badly equipped volun- 
tary schools, both Church of England and Catholic. 
In short, the Bill was looked upon generally as a 
“sop to the Nonconformist conscience.’’ The fight 
made by Catholics for their rights and for the main- 
tenance of their schools in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment and wherever they could obtain a hearing, is 
a matter of history and need not be dwelt upon here. 
But the dismay the Bill excited was not confined to 
England. It threatened the vital interests of the 
Church north of the Tweed. For had legislation 
regarding denominational schools been conducted on 
the same lines in a Bill for Scotland the effects would 
have been even more disastrous, in consequence of 
the greater poverty of the Church in that country. 
Though Bishop Chisholm felt this fresh menace to 
religion deeply, and no diocese would have suffered 
more from regulations such as these than that of 
Aberdeen, he never allowed himself to be disheartened 
by it. He was by temperament an optimist, and 
even more so, we have no hesitation in saying, by 
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the grace of God. No one would have endorsed more 
heartily Cardinal Bourne’s stirring words, ‘‘ To be 
pessimistic is to be insulting to Almighty God. It 
is contrary to the true spirit of Christianity, and is 
the one thing more than another that stifles initiative 
and retards progress. Always and in all circum- 
stances have trust in God. ‘ This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, your faith.’ ”’ 

Contrary to the opinion of some of his confréres 
he saw no reason to dread an outburst of bigotry. 
He looked upon manifestations of ill-will on educa- 
tional and similar subjects as belonging to things of 
the past, which all men of education and enlighten- 
ment in the present day would heartily repudiate. 
His optimism was not theoretical. It was a duly con- 
sidered judgment founded upon what he had reason 
to believe were facts. All his life he had kept in 
touch with his countrymen. He had met them on 
equal terms. He had not been one of those who had 
hid-his light—or rather the light of the faith that 
was in him—under a bushel ; and the friendly inter- 
course which existed between him and all classes 
with whom he came in touch fostered his belief that 
there was nothing to fear from prejudices which had 
given way before knowledge as mist before the rising 
sun. 

He was a member of the National Council and 
assiduous in his attendance at its meetings ; and it 
was said of him that ‘‘ by his wide experience and 
sound judgment he was an able guide to the members 
of that body in their deliberations.” Opportunities 
were thus given him, which he did not fail to make 
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use of, to formulate the Catholic demands in view 
of the new educational legislation.+ 

His one abiding fear for the future of the Catholic 
schools was that they might not be able to hold their 
own in respect to efficiency as compared to the Board 
schools. This was a real danger, and he never ceased 
from efforts to avert it by every means in his power. 
Latent bigotry he recognised there must be, and 
inferiority in teachers, or in the standard reached 
by scholars in Catholic schools, would necessarily be 
used as a handle to all who distrusted their doctrines 
and were afraid of their influence. Very soon after 
he was made bishop he came to recognise the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a sufficient supply of fully-trained 
teachers for the Catholic schools of the diocese, and. 
in preparation for the impending Education Act. he 
was able to come to an arrangement with the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, Aberdeen, whereby a junior 
training centre was established there. The success 
of the Secondary school at Queen’s Cross has fully 
justified the bishop’s expectations. The result has 
been that a continuous supply of young Catholic 
teachers, after their preliminary training at Aber- 
deen and two additional years at the Senior Training 
College at Craiglockhart, have been certified as 
fully qualified for appointment. While those who 
elect to attend the Edinburgh University for a 
further period of training may secure the M.A. 
degree, oats them for the higher department 
work. 

That he and the other. rulers of the Church in 


1 Obituary, Catholic Directory for Scotland, 1919. 
y y 
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Scotland passed many anxious days during the 
succeeding years which intervened before the final 
settlement was reached goes without saying. But, | 
to quote Mgr. Meany once more, “ In his handling of 
the vexed question of our voluntary schools his 
optimism and his sense of the justice of the Scottish 
people did not desert him. He left nothing to chance, 
but he looked forward to and he worked for a settle- 
ment in which no Catholic principle would be mini- 
mised or compromised, which would preserve our 
schools as Catholic schools, loyal to their proud 
heritage as a stronghold of Divine Truth amidst the 
decay of religion elsewhere, which threatens the very 
vitals of revealed truth.” 

To Bishop Chisholm belongs the credit of not only 
working steadily with this end in view, but of fore- 
seeing that it would come, if not in his time, in the 
not far future. And he was justified in his expecta- 
tions, though he did not live to see them realised. 
For in the year 1918, a few months after his death, 
an Education Bill (Scotland) was passed in the 
Imperial Parliament which brought Catholic schools 
into the national system, and gave them the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the other schools without any 
surrender of those vital points which the Church 
considers essential to the spiritual welfare of the 
flock entrusted to her care. 

The Catholic Church, in her solicitude for her 
children, has ever treated the religious atmosphere 
of the school and the religious environment of the 
scholar as a matter of supreme importance. And 
this axiom applies equally to rich and poor. It may 
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even be said to apply with greater force to the well- 
to-do class. For while the child of labouring parents 
goes home every night, so that those responsible for 
him are able to avail themselves of the opportunity 
of keeping the light of faith alive in him, the rich 
parent, when sending his son to one of the public 
schools, parts from him for months at a time and 
for a number of years. The increasing number of 
Catholic parents who sent their sons to non-Catholic 
schools, at the end of last century and the beginning 
of the twentieth century, called forth strong re- 
monstrances from the English and Scottish Hier- 
archies and became a matter of deep concern to 
them. It must be admitted that the temptation to 
converts to send their sons to one or other of the great 
public schools was, and still is, a strong one. And 
in the case of mixed marriages, where the father is 
Protestant, it is seen to be sometimes irresistible. 
To the born Catholic the knowledge that he will have 
to make sacrifices for his faith is no new one; and 
having no experience of public school life, he does 
not feel so deeply his son’s exclusion from it. The 
convert, on the other hand, realises from his own 
experience the loss it is to his sons not to be brought 
up at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, or at whatever 
school he had received his education. He is probaby 
acutely aware of the fact—an undeniable one—that 
they are likely to be handicapped through life in 
whatever public career they may adopt on that 
account. An Etonian or Harrovian finds friends 
wherever he goes. Doors are open to him which are 
closed to those who do not belong to the charmed 
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circle. And this state of things is likely to last as long 
as non-Catholics are in an overwhelming majority in 
this country. 

There were other drawbacks, however, a quarter 
of a century ago of which parents complained in 
Catholic colleges, and which admitted of a remedy. 
What they were is well known to all who have gone 
into the subject, and it is the less necessary to specify 
them inasmuch as they are now in a large measure 
remedied. 

Bishop Chisholm deeply deplored the state of the 
Catholic schools at the time of which we are speaking, 
and he was not a man to sit down calmly whilst the 
Church was labouring under disabilities for which a 
cure could be found. A circumstance presented itself 
in the years 1910-11 which he thought might be 
turned to account in defence of the great principle 
of ‘‘ Catholic education for Catholic youth.” The 
first intimation the writer received of what the bishop 
had in mind she had from his lips ; she will therefore 
give it, as far as she can remember it, in his own 
words. 

“T have lately,” he said, ‘‘ been in communication 
with the Abbot of Fort Augustus upon a subject 
which will interest you. They are thinking of 
starting a school again, and they asked my advice 
about it. What do you think I advised them to do?” 
I made no attempt to guess, so he continued: “I 
recommended them to start a Catholic Eton! Many 
will think this a somewhat extravagant idea, but in 
my opinion there are a large and increasing number 
of parents who take the not unreasonable view that 
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their sons should be brought up like gentlemen, and 
are prepared to pay for the privilege. To compete 
with the established Catholic schools on the same 
lines on which they are run, in my opinion, would 
doom the new school to failure; they hold their 
ground, and a newcomer would not have much chance 
against them. But what I should like to see would 
be a school started which would compete with the 
non-Catholic public schools. There are at present 
an average of at least eighty boys at Eton, Harrow, 
Wellington and other public schools, and unless some- 
thing is done the number will go on increasing. What 
do parents ask for who send their sons to Eton? A 
higher standard of education and of living; better 
accommodation, and more attention paid to the 
commissariat department. And they are prepared 
to pay forit. The former Abbey school failed because 
it was run on the old lines, and because, before the 
railway was made, parents disliked the steamboat 
journey from Inverness for their sons. The railway 
which now connects Fort Augustus with the great 
centres of Edinburgh and Glasgow obviates that 
difficulty. The attractions Fort Augustus offers 
are many. It is a glorious situation, and its 
distance from any town would allow of the 
boys having a reasonable amount of liberty. 
The climate is a healthy one, and the large 
body of water of Loch Ness, which is never 
frozen over in winter, conduces to make the 
winters mild Bathing, boating, and all aquatic 
amusements, all so dear to boys, can be carried 
on with the utmost facility. In short, there is 
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everything there calculated to make it an ideal 
situation for a public school.” 

It is almost unnecessary to add that Bishop 
Chisholm’s suggestion was not adopted. There were 
many reasons against it; and the large outlay that 
it would have involved in buildings suitable to such 
an enterprise alone put it out of the sphere of practical 
politics, in the opinion of the abbot and his coun- 
sellors. We may be inclined to believe that the 
bishop threw out the suggestion more as a possible 
solution of the public school question than, in the 
case of Fort Augustus, of a seriously considered plan. 
But if circumstances were against his views being 
carried out, he was completely justified in his opinion 
that what weighed most heavily in the balance with 
parents when sending their sons to Protestant schools 
was the inferiority of Catholic ones. For a marked 
decrease has taken place in the number of boys sent 
to public schools in the last few years; a decrease 
which coincides precisely with the corresponding 
improvement in Catholic schools during the same 
period. In the beginning of the century, and for 
many years afterwards, the average number of 
Catholic youths at Eton and Harrow, taking these 
two schools as representative ones, was thirty. This 
number has diminished in the last few years by 
nearly a third. In 1926 there were only eleven 
Catholics at Eton and about the same number at 
Harrow. 


1 Mgr. Longinotto, to whom I am indebted for the number of 
youths in this and past years at Eton, endorsés Bishop Chisholm’s 
opinions, 
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I can instance another occasion in which I was 
struck by Bishop Chisholm’s large views concerning 
matters which were referred to him for his opinion. 
This also came out in course of a conversation I had 
with him. : 

“Lord Bute, you know,” he began, “since his 
purchase of the property of Pluscardine has come into 
the diocese of Aberdeen. Not long ago he wrote to 
consult me about a begging letter he had had from 
the Established Church minister of the parish, com- 
plaining that the heritors would do nothing to help 
him, and that the wall round the cemetery was 
falling to pieces, and the roof of the manse was letting 
in the rain. Perhaps you would like to know my 
answer ? I wrote that so far from seeing any objec- 
tion to his granting the minister’s request, I should 
consider it a very praiseworthy act of charity on his 
part to do so. And if the roof of the kirk wanted 
patching, I should think it very kind of him if he 
did that, too. 

“‘ People make such a mistake,’’ he continued, ‘‘ in 
being intolerant in matters of that sort where there 
is no principle involved. I should not recommend 
a Catholic to help in a bazaar or give a subscription 
to build a church for the spread of heresy. But there 
would be no more sacrifice of principle in helping a 
man to patch his roof than there would be in lending 
him an umbrella or waterproof.on a wet day. Both 
would be neighbourly actions and therefore highly 
commendable.” 

Possibly some may say that the bishop in using 
the ill-sounding word heresy was more lenient in 
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his recommendations than in his judgments; and 
those who knew him could testify that it was one 
that he seldom used. But the word heresy, if used 
in its true and legitimate sense, is one that should 
cause no tremor even in the most sensitive non- 
Catholic breast. For it signifies nothing worse than 
one who forms his own opinion, and is led by it, or in- 
culcates it upon others. And are not all those who are 
outside the Catholic Church guided by their opinions, 
and do they not boast of so doing, and despise 
Catholics for submitting their judgments and reason 
to another on matters of belief and dogma ? We can 
trace this independence of mind, leading men to 
think for themselves and attract others to embrace 
their opinions, to the earliest ages of the Church, 
when, according to St. Paul, Hymeneus and Philetus, 
by rejecting the teaching of the Apostles, “ erred 
from the truth.”” Every century has witnessed these 
revolts of the human intellect down to the present 
time which has seen the rise and spread of the 
parodies of Christianity, of a Mrs. Eddy, and the 
learned fallacies of Renan and Loisy. 

The credentials of the Catholic Church put her on 
a different plane to that of ‘‘ the Churches.”’ She 
teaches her children, and in matters of faith they do 
not ‘‘opine’’; they believe. And they do so on the 
strength of the Divine promises of One Who “ can 
neither deceive nor be deceived.” 

But faith is a gift of God. Accordingly, no one 
was less harsh in their condemnation of those who 
did not possess this unspeakable gift than Bishop 
Chisholm. 
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Great as was his zeal for the conversion of his 
country and for the spread of the Faith, he never 
used a bitter word in defence of the doctrines he 
professed, or made an attack on those who thought 
differently. Thus he seldom preached controversial 
sermons, and rarely made any reference to those 
outside his flock, unless with the object of explaining 
practices and devotions which he knew to be mis- 
understood and unfairly judged by them. He might 
have taken for his guide the words of the holy 
Bishop of Geneva, St. Francis de Sales, and possibly 
did so. ‘‘He who preaches with love preaches 
sufficiently against heretics, though he say not a 
single word of controversy against them.” 

Bishop Chisholm was once heard to say at a 
public dinner, and the remark was noted by a friend 
who was present, “‘ I have known many heresies, but 
I have never met a heretic.” 

Though some who heard this saying may have 
treated it as a mere paradox, it contains in reality 
a deep theological truth. The Church condemns 
forma] heresy, ¢.g. errors pertinaciously held and 
disseminated as a crime against God, Who is truth 
itself. On the other hand, she is full of compassion 
for those who have been (as Manning once said) 
robbed of their inheritance, and who, having been 
baptized, she claims as her children, unless, with full 
knowledge of her doctrines, they reject them. And 
the grace of faith does not necessarily follow know- 
ledge. Conviction is not conversion, though we may 
confidently trust that, in the mercy of God, in the 
majority of cases it leads to it. 
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Mixed marriages are of the number of those 
subjects of which it might be safely affirmed that the 
last word has been said. The Church condemns 
them, and shows emphatically her disapproval of 
them by forbidding the nuptial blessing, the crowning 
benediction which she gives to those within her fold, 
to such of her children who are joined in holy matri- 
mony to one who is not of it. Mixed marriages are 
a prolific source of leakage in the Church. Bishops 
and priests have never ceased from pointing out the 
danger of such marriages to their flocks. Bishop 
Chisholm differed in no way from these, but he was 
not satisfied with protesting against them. In his 
last pastoral, which he wrote a short time before his 
death, he sums up in a few weighty words the means 
that can be taken, and which he proposed taking in 
his diocese, for minimising their dangers. 

He begins by pleading in a very touching manner for 
indulgence on account of the weak state of his 
health. ‘“‘ And,” he goes on to say, “ for a prayer for 
forgiveness for any deficiencies which may occur in 
these pages. At the same time I wish to ask your 
prayers also for my many other deficiencies, for those 
known to you and for those best known to myself.”’ 
After deploring the increase of mixed marriages, he 
then proceeds to inform them that “ the legislation 
on mixed marriages . . . which J intend to introduce 
is briefly this: that no dispensation shall be granted 
for such marriages unless the party outside the 
Church who wishes to marry one inside the Church 
will put himself, or herself, in the hands of the priest 
in order to be instructed in the tenets of Catholic 
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faith and practice, not by any means for the intention 
of becoming a Catholic, but for the purpose of 
knowing and understanding and appreciating the 
position of the Catholic party.” 

The Bishop did not live long enough to carry out 
this intention. His words, however, remain, and if 
only from the common-sense point of view, they are 
worthy of consideration. Let us take the case of 
a young girl who is about to be married. She has 
been provided with the necessary dispensation, her 
future husband having promised to put no difficulty 
in the way of her practising her religion, and agreed 
that. their children should be brought up Catholics. 
From his point of view as well as from hers is it not 
expedient, considering the importance of the step he 
is taking, that he should learn something about his 
wife’s religious tenets, which will also be those held 
by his children ? It may be urged that he can learn 
all he wants to know from his wife after they are 
married. That he will learn much from her of the 
practices and devotional exercises of the Catholic 
Church is undeniable, and if his wife is properly 
grounded in the Church’s doctrines her explanations 
may go much further. But she may easily find her- 
self treading on very hazardous ground. To provoke 
controversy is a dangerous experiment, and when 
two people differ it often ends in an encounter of 
wits, and the cleverest getting the best of the argu- 
ment in spite of having the weaker case, or no case 
at all. There is also a reason for such abstention 
which goes to the very root of the matter. It was 
said of Jesus Christ that “‘ He spoke as one having 
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power” (Matt. vi. 29). This power is a heritage in 
His Church, for in His last recommendation to His 
Apostles He said, “‘ All power is given to me in heaven 
and earth: going therefore teach ye all nations... . 
and behold I am with you all days even to the con- 
summation of the world’ (Matt. xxviii. 18-20). A 
priest is not infallible, but one under a bishop in 
communion with the Holy See is commissioned to 
teach in a sense to which no layman or woman can 
pretend. He is a messenger, the bearer of a Divine 
message. Parents, therefore, would have the satis- 
faction, should they follow out the holy Bishop’s 
recommendation, of feeling that they have, at any 
rate, partially removed an obstacle that lay in the 
way of their child’s happiness. For can anyone 
doubt that there will be a far fuller sympathy and 
apprehension of the great verities of religion which 
form the basis of all family life if the husband or 
wife, as the case may be, grasps the full significance 
of the doctrines and teaching of the Catholic Church 
instead of seeing them through the distorted medium 
of the fables invented by her enemies. 


CHAPTER IX 


Little things are indeed little, but to be faithful in little things 
isa great thing.—StT. AUGUSTINE. 


LIKE many men of peace Bishop Chisholm took a 
great interest in military matters. Perhaps his love 
of chess was partly accountable for this taste; for 
what is chess but a battle between rival armies 
fought by different arms, in which the skilful dis- 
position of the pawns—the common soldier—fre- 
quently decides the victory? He showed this 
interest by offering his services more than once as 
chaplain to the Lovat Scouts when they were em- 
bodied and under canvas in the park at Beaufort 
Castle. It was on an occasion of the sort that the 
following little incident occurred. 

The Scouts being mounted, the man on foot, unless 
he was young and active, had not much chance of 
following the manceuvres on a field-day. And the 
bishop was old and stout. But he was not to be 
daunted ; so taking for his guide a daughter of the 
house—who was also his pupil in the game of chess— _ 
he started for the fray. Occasionally, when the 
pace was too rapid in the open, they were left hope- 
lessly in the rear; at other times, when there were 
woods or other obstacles to be encountered, they 


managed to get in touch with the regiment again. 
108 
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A chance of that sort offered itself in the course of 
the day. Difficulties stood in the way of the pedes- 
trians, but they were not insurmountable; they 
were faced with a steep bank protected by a stone 
wall and a drop on the other side. His companion 
led the way, and, being light and active and used to 
such performances, she jumped off the parapet and 
landed in a dry ditch. Having done so, she looked 
round to see if he was going to follow. But the 
bishop was far from having any such intention. 
Turning his back to the road, he carefully let him- 
self down, sticking his feet into the interstices of the 
dry wall, and finally reached the ground in safety. 

Then, turning to his companion, he said : 

“Don’t you know, my dear child, that the 
‘ bishop’s move’ is sideways ? ” 

It was this quality, which commonly goes by the 
name of mother wit, that earned for him such wide- 
spread popularity, and caused many to seek his 
company who would otherwise never have approached 
him. This readiness showed itself on another occa- 
sion at a public dinner at Aberdeen at which he was 
present. Scotsmen are, as it is well known, greatly 
given to drinking toasts ; so after the Royal healths 
had been duly honoured the toast of the Auld Kirk 
was given. Bishop Chisholm at once rose to his 
feet and said, ‘‘ That toast must be intended for my 
Church, for there can be no question about which is 
the auldest kirk in Scotland, and that it is the 
Catholic Church.” 

These words fifty years previously would have 
fallen like a bombshell on a similar audience; and 
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if any one less known and respected than Bishop 
Chisholm had ventured even in these days on such 
thorny ground an unpleasant situation might have 
been created. But in his case there was no risk, and 
doubtless his hearers were glad to pass off as a jest 
what they knew to be an unpalatable truth. So 
when, after a few tactful remarks, he had eased the 
situation, he sat down amid general applause. 

To be a man of wit and yet never to be witty at 
the expense of others is a rare thing; yet a claim 
might be made for Bishop Chisholm for this dis- 
tinction. His wit had no sting in it. No one ever 
heard him utter a word which could be construed 
into a breach of charity ; and yet with his shrewd 
outlook on life he must have been sorely tempted at 
times to exercise his sense of humour at the expense 
of his neighbour. There can be no question but that 
this fact added to his popularity, for a satirical 
tongue, though it earns a momentary applause for 
its owner, causes him to be more feared than loved. 
And there could be no question about Bishop 
Chisholm’s popularity. In whatever society he 
found himself he made friends or found them. The 
writer was told by one who was well acquainted with 
him and his milieu, that the question was raised at 
a gathering of Aberdonians as to who was the most 
popular man in Aberdeen. Some one suggested 
Bishop Chisholm, and a leading Episcopalian clergy- 
man remarked, ‘‘ Yes, and you might say the same 
of all the North of Scotland.” And not a voice was 
raised in dissent. 

The bishop’s company was always in request on 
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occasions where the university or city of Aberdeen 
wished to do honour to a distinguished stranger. 

When Sir Edward Elgar visited ‘the granite 
city ’’ a dinner was given in his honour, and Bishop 
Chisholm was asked to propose the health of the 
great composer. He gave his consent, remarking to 
a friend, ‘‘ I know nothing about music. I must give 
them a story.” 

Accordingly, when the moment arrived for the 
toast he stood up, and began in a slightly pathetic 
tone of voice to tell them the history of a poor 
wounded Highlander who had been invalided home 
and lay in a critical condition in a hospital somewhere 
in the south of England. The man appeared to be 
without a friend in the world. No one asked to see 
him or seemed to take any interest in him, The 
doctor, who was a kind-hearted man, seeing the state 
he was in, and that he had not long to live, asked the 
man if there was anything he would like, and that 
he could do for him. His answer was, “‘ I should like 
to hear the ‘ skirl’ of the pipes before I die.”” When 
the bishop had reached this point there were tears 
in many eyes, even in the eyes of some of whom it 
might have been said that they were unused to “‘ the 
melting mood.” After a slight pause the speaker 
continued. ‘All right, MacDonald,” the doctor 
answered, ‘‘ I will see what can be done.”’ Then on 
his way out he told the matron of the hospital to get 
a piper from the neighbouring barracks. ‘ But,’ he 
added, ‘“‘ be sure to tell the man not to make too 
much noise ; make him play outside the building.” 
His orders were carried out. The next morning when 
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the doctor made his rounds he asked the nurse at 
what hour MacDonald had died. ‘‘ Oh, sir,” she 
replied, ‘‘ MacDonald isn’t dead at all! At this 
moment he is enjoying a plate of porridge.”’ “‘ Most 
amazing!’’ ejaculated the doctor. “ Yes, sir, but 
something still more extraordinary has happened : 
all the other patients in the ward are dead.”’ (Great 
laughter and applause.) The story was especially 
appreciated by the guest of the evening. 

The following bon mot was noted by a friend of 
the bishop’s at a dinner party at which they were 
both guests. It was during the war. A neighbour 
passed a long-necked bottle to Bishop Chisholm with 
the observation, ‘‘ German wine.” ‘‘ Ah!” was his 
answer as he filled his glass, “‘ to be interned.” 

It was not, however, by his ready wit or sense of 
humour that Bishop Chisholm will be held in affec- 
tionate remembrance by those who penetrated below 
the surface and knew what lay there. The cause of 
his attraction was something much deeper. It came 
of his love of God and of man for His sake, and a 
guileless simplicity which made young and old feel 
equally at home in his company. From that point of 
view the following notes, which were given to the 
writer by the nuns of the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart of Aberdeen, will be of interest to the 
reader. 

The first point they draw attention to was the 
great devotion manifested by the bishop to the 
Blessed Sacrament. This devotion showed itself in 
many ways ; not so much in words as—like so many 
of his countrymen—he seldom gave vent to the 
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feelings which lay nearest to his heart, but in his 
profound reverence for that august mystery, and in 
the way he continually returned to it as if it was 
always uppermost in his thoughts. Thus it is re- 
membered that on one of his first visits to the con- 
vent after the community arrived in Aberdeen, 
looking out on the garden he remarked, ‘‘ What a 
beautiful place for a procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment!’ The narrative continues with these words : 
“We have ever since had a yearly procession on the 
feast of Corpus Christi, and never once has it had to 
be given up on account of weather or for other causes. 
The bishop used, as long as he was able, to carry the 
Blessed Sacrament himself; latterly, when his 
strength began to fail, he walked just behind, and 
one had only to look at him to see his deep reverence 
and devotion. Another of his special devotions was 
to the Holy Childhood, and we used to notice how 
lovingly he would look at the little statue of the 
Infant Jesus in the community-room at Christmas 
time. Hesaid his last Midnight Mass here, and as he 
walked out of the chapel after Mass we saw him 
give a last loving look at the Divine Child. 

“ Bishop Chisholm was very fond of coming to the 
children’s Christmas tree during the Christmas holi- 
days; it was never quite the same if he did not 
come. He used to cut down the toys, light the 
candles, and on one occasion when he was missed we 
found him sitting in a corner of the room letting off 
crackers with some little children. 

“In 1908 he asked us to take up the secondary 
school for preparing teachers for college. He did 
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all he could to make it succeed, and, though the 
beginnings were but small, the work has prospered. 

“‘ This is a little trait to show his anxiety for the 
undertaking. He came one day to the convent in 
order to tell us that some of the pupils had com- 
plained that the porridge was not properly made, 
and he was very anxious to go to the kitchen himself 
to give instructions on the right way of making it. 
However, Rev. Mother persuaded him, instead of 
doing so, to give a demonstration of the manner in 
which it should be made on a table in the parlour.? 

“ Again, he was always so anxious to give us 
pleasure. For instance, on the occasion when his 
portrait was painted he knew we should like to see 
it, so he had it brought for us to look at in the con- 
vent before it was sent to Blairs. Another time he 
gave us a delightful surprise by presenting us with 
a portrait of Rev. Mother Digby, which he had had 
enlarged and framed, which was taken from the 
frontispiece to her Life, as he knew how pleased we 
should be to have a portrait of her.”’ 

Another little anecdote derived from the same 
source throws light on the bishop’s character. 

A troop of boys got into the habit of collecting in 
the open space in Golden Square to play games, much 
to the annoyance of some of the householders. 
Bishop Chisholm was asked to join in a complaint 


1 Bishop Chisholm had a right to consider himself an authority 
on the subject of porridge, as, like many Highlanders, he break- 
fasted daily upon it. He was remarkably abstemious in his 
habits. Latterly, when staying in country houses he would 
frequently ask for a basin of bread and milk, which he partook 
of whilst the rest of the party dined, 
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to get this stopped. He refused, however, saying 
that he did not see why the boys should not be 
allowed a harmless amusement. Apparently the 
news that he had done so came to their ears, and one 
day a ring was heard at his door, and a boy was shown 
in. He told the bishop that he and his companions 
wanted to buy a football, and were starting a sub- 
scription for it—would he contribute ? The bishop 
did so, and offered to be their treasurer. The offer 
was accepted, and they used to bring him their 
pennies to keep. When a small sum was collected 
he went one day and bought a good football (adding 
what was wanted to make up the price), and then 
sent for the boys and presented them with it. “ They 
showed their gratitude ever afterwards,’ we are 
told, ‘‘ by being always very polite to the bishop.” 

A taste for birds and pets in general very often 
goes with that for understanding young people and 
being understood by them, for a kindly nature lies 
at the root of both. It will not, therefore, surprise 
the reader of this character-sketch to hear that the 
bishop had a wonderful way of taming birds. They 
would come and settle on his head and shoulders, and 
feed out of his mouth. He also loved dogs, his own 
little Aberdeen terrier in particular, but he never 
allowed this pet to be a nuisance to his friends. He 
never took it about with him except on his solitary 
walks, and few knew of its existence unless they 
visited him in his own house. 

I am indebted to his niece for this and other 
particulars about him. She mentions as foremost 
amongst them his strong family affections, which 
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showed itself in many ways. Mrs. Valentine, who 
was then unmarried, was a special favourite of his, 
and he was determined on one occasion to give her 
a delightful surprise. But this he would only do at 
the cost of personal sacrifice. Accordingly, it was 
noticed one winter that he denied himself in every 
way, hardly leaving home, and living even more 
abstemiously than usual. The spring, when it came, 
brought the explanation. He had saved up in order 
to be able to take his niece to Rome. She had never 
been there, and her delight may be imagined when 
he told her of the treat in store for her. They went 
to Rome via Switzerland, and, though the bishop was 
then a very old man, he was keen to take her every- 
where and for her to see everything. ‘‘ We had two 
audiences of the Pope,” (Pius X) she writes, “ and 
during the course of the conversation he told the 
Pope how anxious he was to foster the practice of 
early Communion and Confirmation among the 
children in his diocese, and the Pope urged him to 
continue the work, and as we knelt before him to 
receive his blessing, on leaving, he patted his cheek 
affectionately with both hands.” 

The travellers took Belgium on their return journey 
and stopped at Brussels in order to visit the shrine 
of Our Lady of Aberdeen, otherwise known by the 
name of Our Lady of Good Success. This statue, 
by its singular history, makes a strong appeal to the 
heart of Scottish Catholics. Its history goes back 
nearly a thousand years to the time when it stood 
in a wayside chapel in the parish of Old Machar, 
Aberdeen ; the saintly Bishop Gavin Dunbar had it 
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moved thence to the Lady Chapel which he had 
added to the Old Town Cathedral, where it was held 
in great veneration by the faithful. Various accounts 
are given for its escape from the iconoclasts of the 
Reformation. But one fact is unquestionable, that 
a Catholic gentleman who bore it a special venera- 
tion, foreseeing the fate that awaited the statue, 
removed it at night, and conveyed it secretly to a 
vessel which was starting for Dunkirk. It was 
shortly afterwards presented to the Infanta Isabella, 
who at that time ruled over the Netherlands, and 
was placed by her in her private chapel. At the 
petition, however, of a member of the Augustinian 
Order, who represented to her the earnest desire of 
the faithful that it should be exposed to general 
veneration, she later on gave it up to them, and it 
was removed to their church, in 1826, with great 
ceremony and universal rejoicings. 

Again, during the fury of the French Revolution, 
the statue was exposed to danger; this time a 
burgher hid it in his house, and after more vicissitudes 
it was transferred to the Church of Finistére, where 
it now stands. Efforts have been made to get it 
restored to Aberdeen, but the love and veneration 
in which the statue is held owing to the many graces 
and favours obtained by the Mother of God for those 
who visited her shrine, has always stood in the way 
of the surrender. It requires no effort of the imagina- 
tion to picture to ourselves the devotion which these 
reminiscences must have evoked in the heart of the 
bishop for the blessed Mother of God; nor can we 
doubt that whilst praying before her representation 
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his country was never out of his mind, and that he 
ceased not to implore her, to whom Holy Church has 
given the title of Help of Christians, to bring back 
Scotland to the Faith. 


Bishop Chisholm completed the fiftieth year of his 
priesthood in 1909. The occasion was celebrated by 
the presentation of his portrait—an excellent one 
painted by J. H. Lorimer, R.S.A., Edinburgh—and 
a purse of sovereigns. “‘ No greater proof could be 
given of the estimation in which he was held by the 
clergy than that a prominent feature in the list of 
subscribers was the large number of names of the 
priests throughout Scotland who had received their 
early training under the bishop, when rector of Blairs, 
who took the opportunity of recording their grateful 
remembrance of happy days spent under the 
guardianship of ‘ Father A‘neas.’ The portrait now 
hangs in the college facing that of Menzies of 
Pitfodels, the donor of the original house and estate, 
and alongside those of Bishop Chisholm’s predecessors 
in office : a fit place for one who was the last of the 
Rectors of old Blairs, and the founder and first Rector 
of the new ecclesiastical college of Scotland.’’! 

1 Obituary, Catholic Directory for Scotland, 1919. 


CHAPTER X 


Fortitude in prayer—and this thou know’st— 
. is that which lays 
Man’s hand upon God’s sceptre. 
—AUBREY DE VERE. 


BISHOP CHISHOLM attended the Eucharistic Congress 
in Malta in the spring of 1913. The Convent of the 
Sacred Heart gave him hospitality during the time 
he spent in the island. He found an old friend in the 
Rev. Mother, whom he had previously known in the 
convent of the same order at Aberdeen. Writing on 
the subject of this visit, she mentions the edification 
he gave by his piety and the simplicity of his life. 
Whereas most of the prelates assembled at Malta 
brought an attendant chaplain or manservant, Bishop 
Chisholm came alone and unattended. And he was 
then approaching his eightieth year. The motive for 
this and other sacrifices of comfort and ease which he 
constantly imposed on himself was that he might 
have more to give in charity. This was well recog- 
nized by all with whom he came in intimate 
contact. ; 

A friend, who was also his legal adviser,! speaks in 
the following terms of his generosity :—‘‘ Bishop 

i Mr, John Craigen. The Bishop was also much interested in 


the Public Library at Aberdeen. He presented it with some 
curious and interesting prints of Old Aberdeen. 
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Chisholm took a keen interest in the beneficent 
societies of Aberdeen, and was a liberal contributor 
to them—more perhaps than his income could well 
afford. But it was common knowledge that he 
had no desire to leave any money beyond what 
would be necessary to meet his debts and funeral 
expenses. 

“The good bishop had always the health and 
welfare of his clergy very much at heart. His paternal 
solicitude revealed itself in the provision of a fund 
enabling him to grant a short holiday to those whose 
health demanded rest and change. He found means 
from his own frugal savings to establish a ‘ Sick 
Priests’ Fund,’ the benefit of which he experienced 
in his own lifetime in the restoration of several of 
his clergy from serious illness to renewed health and 
strength, and in his will he bequeathed the small 
residue of his estate as an addition to this fund.” 
One of his last acts was to present Blairs with a 
beautiful stone cross of Celtic design, to be placed in 
the cemetery. His grave was made under this cross. 


The Great War, when it broke out in August 1914, 
took few people by surprise who had studied the 
ambitions and aspirations of the German people with 
any attention. The ‘‘rattling of the sabre,’’ the 
“trident in Neptune’s fist,’’ could only be aimed at 
the Entente powers, and it needed not to wait till 
after the event to prophesy that war would be the 
outcome of these anything-but-obscure threats, and 
the unceasing preparations which accompanied 
them. 
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Bishop Chisholm was one of those who scanned the 
future in those anxious days before and after the 
tragedy of Serajevo with deep anxiety and mis- 
giving. But it was indicative of his character, and 
what anyone acquainted with him would have fore- 
told from knowledge of it, that when the great 
nations of Europe were engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle such as the world had never before witnessed, 
he kept up the spirits of those who looked to him 
for guidance and encouragement, and never for a 
moment lost heart in the ultimate triumph of right 
and justice. 

The chief weapon of one whose life is dedicated to 
God’s service is prayer, and we may be sure that it 
was the one the bishop made use of daily and hourly 
for the success of our armies. And, looking back 
on those days of suspense and agony, can we doubt 
that when the tide turned at the battle of the Marne 
it was wholly due to prayer. Marshal Foch, besides 
being a great military genius, was a man of prayer, 
and from the time he was made Commander-in-Chief 
of the Entente forces (from which post he had only 
been debarred by the insane hatred of religion of the 
party then in power) the dawn of a new day broke 
in France. Andif we take into account, in addition, 
the hundreds of thousands of Communions of children 
which, in response to the appeal of the French 
Hierarchy, were offered up for the same intention, 
we may securely draw the conclusion that it was by 
the power of prayer that France and the world were 
saved. 

But not only did the bishop practise prayer, but, 
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like a true pastor of God’s flock, he preached it to 
his flock. In his Lenten pastoral of 1917, when the 
first streak of dawn was visible, he wrote as follows : 
‘Blessed peace: its name is even now in the air! 
It is the longing desire of the Holy Father—of all the 
nations—of every one of us. With the victory of 
our arms will come peace. We can, every one of us, 
help it on by our supplications to God for it. There 
are abundant opportunities and facilities given in all 
the parishes of the diocese for public and private 
prayer; daily Mass, and frequent Benediction and 
expositions of the Blessed Sacrament. There is the 
special prayer of Pope Benedict XV for peace; the 
special prayers to be said at public services for those 
engaged in the war, for those who have died in the 
war, friends and enemies. . I wish the churches to be 
kept open all day (as, indeed, is the general custom), 
so that the faithful may have opportunities of making 
private visits to our dear Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment where He leads His hidden life, always waiting 
to hear, and listen to, and answer our prayers. I was 
greatly struck by what one of the military chaplains, 
who was home on leave from the front, said to me: 
‘We are fully confident of victory—our soldiers are 
splendid, and are waiting patiently to be led to it. 
But, oh, it is prayers we need for the big push! 
Prayers, prayers, prayers ! ’ 

“We have a paramount duty to the State and to 
God. To the State we must give an ample and full 
supply of men and money. And from the abundance 
of our hearts our voices must be raised in continuous 
prayer and supplication to the God of Armies, the 
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God of Justice, the God of Mercy, and the God 
of Peace.” 

Prayer, though it should precede and accompany 
action, does not supersede it, and in one of Bishop 
Chisholm’s character action followed as a natural 
consequence ; thus he lost no opportunity that 
presented itself of showing by little kindly acts 
his sympathy with our brave defenders at the 
front. 

On one occasion whilst he was waiting for his train 
at a junction in the south of England he saw a 
detachment of men belonging to a Highland regiment 
entraining. Nobody appeared to be taking much 
notice of them. He felt he must do something ; so 
he promptly made for the stall where tobacco was to 
‘be sold, and, returning with his hands full of packets 
of cigarettes, passed them in to the men down the 
line of carriages. Shortly after he had done so the 
officer in charge came up to the bishop, and, after 
thanking him, said he would like to know to whom 
the men were indebted that he might tell them. 
Bishop Chisholm answered that it was quite un- 
necessary, and then added, “‘ If you like you may say 
they were a present from a Highlander to High- 
landers.” 

Having been told that nothing was more welcome 
to the soldiers in their dreary watches in their dug- 
outs than cigarettes, he promoted and subscribed 
liberally to a fund in Aberdeen having for its object 
that of providing them with this luxury. 

After the bishop’s death it was said of him that 
his “ ardent patriotism and loyalty to the national 
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cause, and his vigorous efforts by word and pen in 
the interest of every movement having for its object 
the national welfare in those years of war, will long 
be held in kindly remembrance in the community.” 
And these were no idle words, but expressed a truth 
which few would be found to dispute. 


CHAPTER XI 


There are evermore the two paths: one in faith, the other in 
fruition ; one in the days of exile, the other in the abiding place 
of eternity. One which is the toil of the journey, the other in the 
security of home.—St. AUGUSTINE. 


DEATH did not take Bishop Chisholm by surprise, 
though it came with startling suddenness. He had 
had several warnings that his heart was seriously 
affected. In 1914 he had been laid up for six weeks 
in a friend’s house with an acute attack of the com- 
plaint, and this was followed on more than one occa- 
sion by fainting fits, which showed that the heart was 
beginning to fail and that the end was not far off. 
Death had no terrors for him, and as soon as the 
pressure of actual pain and danger was over he was 
his old and cheerful self again. 

An instance of this sort occurred a year or two 
before his death. He went up to London, taking for 
his companion Fr. Chisholm, the Eskadale parish 
priest, and as they were approaching the end of 
their journey the bishop fainted, and when they 
arrived at Euston he was still unconscious. With the 
help of two stalwart policemen he was lifted on to 
a luggage trolley and wheeled into the hotel. Just 
as he got there he recovered consciousness, and 


looking up with a smile, he said, ‘‘ Well, this is the 
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first time I have found myself in the hands of the 
police ! ”’ 

He never allowed the precarious state of his health 
to interfere with his duties as bishop, and he con- 
tinued to give confirmation till within a short time 
of his death. 

Bishop Chisholm always took a great interest in 
the crib which was yearly set up in the Cathedral. 
On the Christmas of 1917, the last of his life, it was 
specially elaborate and successful, having been the 
work of a Catholic officer, who spent a week in pre- 
paring it. So pleased was the bishop with the result 
that he took a photograph of it. 

The statues of the saints and the representations 
of the Divine mysteries, such as the birth of our Lord, 
are said to be the books of the poor, and they are 
looked upon in that light by Holy Church. But it 
is not to the poor only, namely, to the illiterate, that 
they appeal. They speak to young and old, to those 
starting in life and to those who are ending it. And 
the message they bring will never grow stale or out-of- 
date ; for it is the voice and message of God Himself, 
saying, “ Child, give me thy heart ”’ (Prov. xxvi. 23). 


Our Lord is very great, and therefore to be feared, 
Our Lord is very little, and therefore to be loved. 


is the cry of the seraphic saint of Assisi; and it is 
one which finds an echo in every Catholic heart. 
What more moving example is there of Christ’s love 
for man than this one? And how could the super- 
natural side of the Catholic religion be put in a more 
vivid light ? The devout believer sees Him despised, 
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no room for Him and His blessed Mother in the Inn ; 
coming to His own and “ His own received. Him 
not;”’ he sees in the crib of Bethlehem a negation of 
all that the world prizes, its ambitions and its ideals, 
and the child, the grown-up man or woman, who has 
grasped the lesson of the crib will have no difficulty 
in accepting that of the Cross. 

If it is difficult to refrain from lingering on this last 
scene of Bishop Chisholm’s life, it is because it 
exhibits him in the character of a Catholic pur sang ; 
for such he was, literally as well as figuratively. For 
submission to the Church’s teaching seems to have 
been the outstanding feature of his long line of 
ancestry. Some may see in him a wit, a kind-hearted, 
generous man, a zealous pastor of souls, but the writer 
will have failed utterly in her attempt to portray 
Bishop Chisholm’s character if he does not stand 
out predominantly in her pages as a great and 
typical Catholic. 


A meeting of the Catholic Education Council had 
been convened in Edinburgh for 14th January 1918. 
Bishop Chisholm left Aberdeen on the previous 
Saturday, 12th, to attend it. The weather was 
bitterly cold, the snow lay deep on the ground ; none 
the less the bishop walked to the station, carrying his 
rug and valise, as he was wont-to do. A friend met 
him on his way, and insisted on relieving him of his 
burden, and then saw him off in the train. He was 
travelling third class. On reaching Edinburgh he 
went straight to St. Patrick’s Church, where he 
was expected by Mgr. Morris, who had invited him 
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to make his headquarters at the Presbytery 
whilst he remained in the city. During dinner, at 
which the curates of the parish were present, one of 
them pressed the bishop to preach on the following 
Sunday morning. For once he declined. Though he 
made no complaint, the long railway journey in 
Arctic weather had made itself felt. At about a 
quarter to twelve p.m. Mgr. Morris escorted his guest 
to his bedroom to ascertain that he had all he re- 


quired. In answer to his inquiries the bishop said — 


he was all right, but that his feet seemed to be very 
cold. He added, ‘I will sit by the fire and warm 
them while I say my rosary.”’ Those were his last 
words. 

Mgr. Morris left him; a few moments later the 
sound of a heavy fall was heard all through the 
house. Mgr. Morris and one of the priests rushed to 


see what had happened. They found the bishop on © 


the floor and insensible. There was barely time to 
administer extreme unction before he breathed his 
last. 

Early next morning the Vicar-General of Aberdeen 
received a telegram announcing the sad news and 
summoning him to Edinburgh. Bishop Chisholm’s 
death was given out at Mass in the Cathedral, the 
De profundis recited, and the Cathedral bell tolled. 
The news spread quickly throughout the city. All 
the members of the Scottish Hierarchy were assembled 
in Edinburgh for the Catholic National Education 
meeting. It was held on the following day under a 
sense of a great calamity and loss. The bishop died, 
as he would have wished, at the post of duty. 


¥, 


THE COLLEGE CHAPEL, BLAIRS. 
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The Requiem Mass of the deceased bishop was 
celebrated on the 15th at St. Patrick’s Church, in 
the presence of Bishop Graham, who pronounced the 
absolution. The body was taken the same evening to 
Aberdeen, and on the following Thursday the funeral 
service took place in St. Mary’s Cathedral, whence 
the body was taken to Blairs. A solemn Requiem 
was celebrated by Bishop M‘Carthy of Galloway, 
and a sermon preached by Bishop Toner of Dunkeld. 
The absolutions were pronounced by Bishops Toner, 
M‘Carthy and Graham, Mgr. Meany and Provost 
Mackintosh. The body was laid in a spot chosen 
by Bishop Chisholm in his lifetime in the college 
grounds where he had lived as student and rector ; 
the church and college being a monument to his 
memory. 

He left a short holograph will. It concludes with 
the words: “I trust that my friends the priests of 
the diocese will pray much for the good of my soul, 
having always had their interests very much at heart. 
I die professing firmly my belief in the Holy Roman 
Catholic Apostolic Church, and in full submission to 
the Holy Father the Pope, Vicar of Jesus Christ and 
successor of St. Peter.” 


Cardinal O’Connell has this saying amongst many 
for which he is noted: “A saint is a very human 
man; his biographer may make a cad or snob of 
him.” That an Augustine, a Francis Xavier or any 
canonized saint, could by the incompetence of their 
biographer be made out to be cads or snobs is un- 
thinkable. Consequently we may assume that the 

I s 
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cardinal uses the word in the apostolic sense, such as 
that which we find in St. Paul’s epistles when he 
speaks of the ministry of the saints, or salutes the 
saints of the Church of Rome. In this wider sense 
it may without fear or risk be applied to a bishop. 
For one appointed to the episcopate is by his very 
calling and election committed to the practice of 
perfection; as, according to St. Thomas of Aquin, 
they have received the “‘ magisterium of perfec- 
tion.”’ “‘ The bishop has perfection and gives it.’’! 
If the writer of this biography claims to have 
avoided the two pitfalls set forth by Cardinal 
O’Connell, perhaps it was only to succumb to a third, 
that of making the subject of it toohuman. But here 
she feels she can trust confidently to the discerning 
eye of the reader. For who could follow the story of 
Bishop Chisholm’s life intelligently without reading 
between the lines that his actions, even the most 
ordinary and commonplace ones, owed their source 
to the dominating purpose of his existence, which 
was God’s glory and the good of souls. It might be 
said of Bishop Chisholm, as it is said of many holy 
men and women and by them, ‘“‘ My secret to me.” 
For the secrets of the King are incommunicable. 
But there was one which he made no attempt to 
conceal, and which contained the lesson of his life, 
and that was that he served “ the Lord in gladness.” 
To the students of the works of St. Francis de Sales, 
and especially of his letters to penitents, and to the 
nuns of the Order founded by him, one word is very 
familiar. It is that of débonnaiveté. And if a precise 


1 The Interior Life, p. 56, Tissot. 
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definition of this word should be asked for it is to be 
had in the writings of St. Jane Frances de Chantal, 
who uses it thus in describing the virtues of the holy 
Founder: “ The zeal of our blessed Father was one 
which made him pray, give good example, stimulate 
and encourage souls. He did not press them, but 
waited long for them with admirable patience and 
débonnatreté, helping them as much as he could, 
never complaining of trouble, or sparing his charity 
towards them. And then leaving the rest to the 
Providence of God.” 

This word has died out of the English language, 
perhaps because the frame of mind it denotes has 
become obsolete; but in Chaucer’s time it was in 
common use. He introduces the word in a very 
striking manner in his Parson’s Tale when repro- 
bating the vice to which it is opposed. ‘‘ Anger,’ he 
says, ‘‘ benimmeth from man his wit, and his reason, 
and all his debonnair life spiritual that should keep 
his soul.” 

Débonnaireté is a word which perfectly describes 
Bishop Chisholm’s chief characteristics; for it 
signifies gaiety without levity, a patient acceptance 
of the trials of life as coming from the hand of an 
all-loving Father, and a spiritual joy, the fruit of 
piety and a gift of the Holy Ghost. It also meant that 
his service of God was a service of joy, and so had the 
effect of attracting people to religion which was so 
obviously the fountain-spring of his abounding 
charity, peace of mind and goodwill to all men. At 
the same time it might be said of him that he was 
“‘very human.’ The supernatural element, strong 
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as it was, and must be, in all God’s servants, did not 
destroy the human sympathies and affections in him 
—or even human tastes and pleasures. One taste 
which ranked foremost amongst these survived to the 
last; so that even when. he was warned by his 
physician of the imprudence of any exertion, he would 
sometimes say, with the head of Christ’s Church and 
Shepherd of His flock, the great St. Peter, “‘I go 
a-fishing ”’ (John xxi. 3). 
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APPENDIX I 


I GIVE as a companion-picture to the story men- 
tioned in the text an incident which happened to 
Fr. Chisholm (as he then was), and which was vouched 
for by a mutual friend, who told it to me. 

He dropped in at dinner-time on one occasion at 
the manse of a minister with whom he was well 
acquainted, and was pressed to stay for the meal. 
The food ran short, so his host, in no way discon- 
certed, told the servant to “‘ bring in the Pope.” 
Fr. Chisholm had not time to recover from his 
amazement when the girl returned with a piece of 
cheese. Turning to his guest, the minister remarked 
genially, “‘ We give that name to cheese because it 
comes in useful on occasions such as these, in the 
same way as we ‘turn on’ the Pope when we run 
short of something to say in our sermons.” 
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CATHOLICS gladly acknowledge the striking im- 
provement in the treatment meted out to them by 
the press in the last half-century. Writers who 
distort historical facts when addressing themselves 
to a Protestant public are now in the minority. And 
in the case of historians, such as Lecky, Gardiner, 
or, earlier still, Cobbett, we can perceive a manifest 
desire to do justice to the Catholic point of view on 
disputed questions. A remarkable instance of such 
impartiality on a much controverted point—that of 
the religion of the ancient Order of the Culdees—has 
appeared lately. Dr. M‘Naught, a minister of the 
Established Kirk, has brought out a little book under 
the title of The Celtic Church and the See of Rome, 
in which he proves by documentary evidence, such 
as no reasonable person could reject, that the Celtic 
missionaries who founded the Scottish Church were 
in close communion with Rome and acknowledged 
her supremacy. Abbot Hunter-Blair, O.S.B., in a 
critique on the work, says that “‘it deserves to be 
called epoch-making in the true sense of that much 
abused word. It has been dogmatically asserted 
over and over again by Scottish Protestants of all 
denominations that whether St. Columba and his 
companions were Presbyterians or Episcopalians, 
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they were certainly not Papists. Catholic students 
of history have, of course, known better, and have 
smiled at this absurd assumption; but now comes 
a well-read and logically-minded minister of the 
Establishment, and under the significant motto from 
Isaiah, ‘Look unto the rock whence ye are hewn, 
and to the pit whence ye are digged,’ turns out from 
his remote Ross-shire manse a complete, orderly and 
unanswerable refutation of the preposterous theory 
that the early Scottish Church was independent of 
Rome.” Is it too much to expect that a statement, 
such as the one which we read in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, in the article on Scotland that —“‘ It 
appears that Scotland was naturally Protestant 
against Rome as soon as she was Christian,’’ may be 
expunged from a future edition ? 


APPENDIX III 


It may interest Gaelic scholars to read the prayer 
given on page 4 in the original : 


Di do bheatha a Chuirp Chriosta, 

Di do bheatha a Righ namfeart 

Di do bheatha a Dhiadhachd chaomh 

Di do bheatha a dhaeudachd cheart 

Mar a thoilich thu, Chriosta, teachd 

Fo sgeith arain, do Chorp slan 

Leighis m’anam bhogach ole, 

Ormsa an drasda a ta 

Di do bheatha, Fhuil us Fheoil 

Di do bheatha, a phor nan Gras, 

Bath m’uilc am fuil do Ghras 

Faild ort, a dhuine sa Dhia. 

Mothaich mi bho’n ti th’air chuairt, 

Blaiseam ort aig nair mo bhais 

A Thrianaid gun deireadh gun tus 

Na biodh t’fhearg rium nas mna 

Failt ort, fhior Chuirp, a rugadh le Moire Oigh 
A bhrigh do tholladh, a sileadh tonna fala 

A Thrianaid Naomh, thoir D’Shacramaid Thuiorn 
An diugh’s aig nair ar bais: Agus Amen. 


Bishop Grant collected many interesting facts from 
the people during the many years in which he was 
parish priest in Strathglass, some of a more or less 
legendary nature. The writer always regrets that 


she did not persuade him to put them on paper. 
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One very singular tradition was that St. Paul had 
preached the Gospel in Strathglass. It was in vain 
that Fr. Grant protested. They believed it on the 
testimony of their fathers, and persisted that the 
knowledge had been handed down to them from 
generation to generation for countless years. The 
enigma (for such it seemed to be) was at last ex- 
plained. Fr. Grant came upon some strong proof— 
the nature of which has escaped my memory in the 
lapse of years—that a religious of that name had 
found his way to Strathglass in the days of perse- 
cution, and had left such a profound impression 
of sanctity on the people that in the process of time 
they had confounded him with another and still 
greater Apostle, the great St. Paul. If we examine 
further into the matter we find there is no dis- 
crepancy between the above statement and what we 
learn from documentary evidence of the state of 
religion in Scotland soon after the spread of the new 
opinions. 

In the Journal and Appendix to Scotichronicon 
and Monasticon, by Rev. J. F. S. Gordon, D.D., we 
read (p. 5) that ‘‘ after the Reformation the small 
number of the Catholic clergy who remained at their 
posts perambulated the country in the discharge of 
their religious duties. Between the years 1580 and 
1600 members of the Jesuit, Benedictine, Fran- 
ciscan, Lazarite and Augustinian Orders planted 
themselves in different districts into which many of 
the refugee clergy had retired. The Jesuit stations 
in the north were Braemar, Glengairn, Strathglass 
and Buchan.” 


(J. AND J. GRAY, PRINTERS, EDINBURGH. — 
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